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Prebound books for 
young people 


We'd like t nvince you that BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND Prebound Books will best serve you and 
your library. We urge you to write for catalogs and 


prices today. 


NewMETHop 
Look Lindery tre. 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


August | 


8, 1918 





Charging 
Guide 


... built 
extra strong 


where strength 
is needed! 


Go Body of pressboard guide extends entire 
height of tab, so that Demco guide tabs do 
not .break or crack. 

63 Celluloid tab is heat-sealed to guide body. 
No rivets to catch cards. 


The tab guides in your charging tray get 100 
times the use of a catalog guide! And all the strain 
is on the tab itself, which must serve as a visible 
index as well as a tool for moving cards. 

That’s why Demco “Tuf-Tab” Charging Guides 
are built extra strong where extra strength is needed. 


Demco makes the 10 pt. acetate angle tab four 


times stronger by running the 30 pt. genuine press- 
board up into the tab! It won’t crack on the 
underfold! 

Order a supply of ““Tuf-Tab” charging guides 
today... Demco guarantees satisfaction! 


Tabs are 
tilted for 
easier reading ! 


Each box of 50 “Tuf-Tab” Charging 
Guides is supplied with five different 
sets of headings. They are A to Z, | to 
31, 12 months, 38 special classifica- 
tions, a set of Dewey decimal head- 
ings, and a sheet of blanks for typing 
any special headings you may need. 
Each box is complete for any charg- 
ing guide need. 
PRICES: 
minimum 
$4.10 quantity 
8.00 
7.85 per hundred 
Extra blank labels 5¢ per 50 


Transportation Charges Paid 


(o4/¢¢@™/ LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


sin « Box 852, Fresn 


' OVE, 


1 ¢ BOX 
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A Committee of twelve children’s 
and young adult librarians of the 
Westchester, N. Y., Library Sys- 
fee Sarees tem (Anne Izard, Chairman) said 

to what librarians are saying in a recent review: * 

about the indispensable Fact- 

Index in Compton's Pictured 

Encyclopedia! 


“The Fact-Index in each volume, 
which is the unique feature of 
Compton’s, has been as carefully 
revised as the main text with en- 
tries changed, expanded or elimi- 
nated as the need dictated. ALL 
LIBRARIANS EMPHASIZED 
THE VALUE OF THE INDEX, 


one calling it the 


‘Unabridged dictionary to 


Reference Work.’ 


It is here that practicing librar- 
ians on busy days get clues that 


This review of Compton's solve difficult reference ques- 
oneness ee tions.” 

of the July, 1960 issue of 

Library Journal. Please 

read the entire review. The 

last sentence states thot 

Compton's is 


“HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR HOME, SCHOOL 
| AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES” 


Compton's Picturep Encyciopepia 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY © 1000 N. DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
Basin « + bed 
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ARTICLES 


745 Vitalizing a Public Library. Susanna Alexander 


OCTOBER COVER . 
752 A “Good Neighbor” Policy of Library Extension, 


Here, on a n of Missouri, Edna E. Bothe 


are shou i three counties al 


read wreanized int eL1L0 one . . — 
mae OF GeTn — gional The Public Library and the Political Process, 


library, which were able to 


Mrs. Raymond A. Young 


welcome a fourth good neigh- 


bor into the system through a 759 The Public Librarv and the Public Budget, 


/ 


j/ 7 
focally administered demon- . » 

7 Samuel E. Vickers 
stration program under the su- 


) l > ) ‘ 
- sag Asa Missouri , Program for Progress, Sarah L. Wallace 
Lorary tbrary Services ct 


funds made it possible. Continuous Conveyor Processing. James R. Hunt 


The National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, 


Lee E. G rove 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma ; : 
texted of gonecel interest to li Arkansas Discovers Asia, Katharine Keathley 
brarians and those interested in ; eo ’ , ; a 
library ‘ld. It hia Arizona’s Traveling Trustee. Catherine S. Chadwick 
ne ibrar worl . authors 
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A Film from Louisiana 

We hope that you will be interested in making 
{LA Bulletin of our 
the of 
program, was 


some announcement in the 
film, 


Louisiana’s 


Libraries for Louisiana, film-story 


demonstration which 


released at the March convention of the Louisi- 
ana Library 


The film is a 20-minute sound and color movie, 


Association. 
and is available on loan from our film depart- 
ment. W 
a print for your permanent use. 
Ep. 
hope 


e are sending your headquarters library 
Also available 
on loan.- 

We 


V iewed by 


be 


who 


will 


states 


Libraries for Louisiana 


library leaders in many 
want the story of how Louisiana public libraries 
grew from one parish (county) library in 1926 
to 50 in 1960. 

M. 


Louisiana State 


Essar Cutver, librarian 


Library 


A Hardheaded Look 


I missed Mrs. Lois Ornsby’s letter 
“Free All,” but 


angry replies that it engendered, | went back and 


when it first 
appeared in for after seeing the 
read it. I agree partially with her. Higher salaries 


would not eliminate our recruitment problem 
(whatever happened to recruiting?) but would 
certainly it different light. It 
possibly mean that librarianship would be able to 
those it admitted to its ranks as 


medicine, law. other 


cast in a would 


choose whom 


professions. 


now engineering, and 

Mr. Margolius’ idea of keeping salaries low to 
keep standards high does work. Who ever 
heard of a man who stopped eating 


he 


librarians not to 


not 
just because 
Are 


ge educations for 


a certain job in life”? 
to colleg 


has a “calling for 
aspire 
adequate insurance for their fami- 
whic h 


granted? I think it en 
tirely possible that librarianship is losing 


their children, 


lies, and other things members of some 
other professions take for 
some ot 
the well-qualified people who would be a credit to 
the they able to 
afford to enter it. 

My 


e noug 


profession were economically 


is that there has been 


nobility of our calling and 
a hardheaded look at 


a very real personal satisfac- 


personal feeling 
th talk about the 
that it’s now time to take 


what—in addition to 


A great library contains the 
diau of the human race 


— George Dawson 
The Changing American Family by Roger H. Crook 
A ol af the « atin ine ‘ is th; 


$3.00 
vane Gospel aay by | M. Jack ae 


ragement, ) 
eC 


"$2. 50 
Laughter in the Bible by ony ‘Weneter 


en in 


7. THE ti 

CHANGING 
AMERICAN 

FAMILY 


a2 


ae 
Abi 


4 BY ROGER H.CROOK | 
ae | 


spun, Atoms and God ” som ——e 


Tha. Bethany. Pross. 


Box 179, St. 
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$3.00 
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tion—the profession can offer those whom it hopes 
to attract. Are reasonable salaries and personal 
satisfaction mutually exclusive? 
Tuomas E. Crowper, chief 
Special Collections Department 
Emory University, Atlanta 


With this sensible summary, the controversy 
aroused by Mrs. Ornsby’s letter is hereby de- 
clared closed. Ep. eee 


CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY EDUCATION 

\ conference on undergraduate library education 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, October 28 
and 29, at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, sponsored by the Department of Li- 
brary Science at that institution. The meeting will 
be devoted primarily to a discussion of upgrading 
of the quality of such programs, and a considera- 
tion of the problems relating to the newly adopted 
standards. Enrollment will be limited, but it is 
hoped that there will be a representation from a 
good cross section of such programs throughout 
the country. For further details and application 
forms please write to Donald O. Rod. head. De- 
partment of Library Science, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 


This NEW GLOB 


YOUR 
LIBRARY 


7” e + 
24” in 
diameter 


Physical-Political 


1,700 place names 
333 miles to inch 
75" circumference 
1959 boundaries 
Ocean currents 
sea depths 

Trust territories 


In Navigator stand (illustrated) over-all height is 
17”. Distance and time measuring strip on horizon 
ring. Order direct from Denoyer-Geppert. 

G24PL15 Blond hardwood ; $195.00 
G24PL15 Mahogany or walnut finish 220.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Globes - Maps - Charts - Atlases 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1960 

American Education Week will be cele- 
brated this year from November 6 through 
12, with the challenging theme, “Strengthen 
Schools for the 60's.” Daily topics, devel- 
oped from this theme, are: Sunday, Nov. 6, 
“Serious Students—Stronger Schools”; 
Monday, Nov. 7, “Interested Parents— 
Stronger Schools”; Tuesday, Nov. 8, “Able 
Board Members—Stronger Schools”; 
Wednesday. Nov. 9, “Quality Teachers— 
Stronger Schools”; Thursday, Nov. 10, 
“Ample Funds—Stronger Schools”; Fri- 
day, Nov. 11, “Challenging Curriculums— 
Stronger Schools”; and Saturday, Nov. 12, 
“Lifelong Learners—Stronger Schools.” 

Because libraries—all kinds of libraries 

are so closely allied to formal education 
and so much a part of informal education, 
it is eminently appropriate for us to take 
part in this celebration. Through our sup- 
port of programs planned by our communi- 
ties and through exhibits and programs of 
our own, we may contribute to the public’s 
awareness of schools and their plans for the 
future. Active participation in American 
Education Week may be used also to draw 
attention to the library itself as an educa- 
tional institution, and thus to re-emphasize 
in the minds of the public the continuing 
role of the library in a total educational 
picture. Its related services and special con- 
tributions may be emphasized for them- 
selves as well as used in a cooperative cele- 
bration with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the U.S. Office 
of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the agencies jointly 
sponsoring this Week. 

School, college. and university libraries 
will be deeply involved in the activities of 
the organizations of which they are a part, 
and will feel the impact of this week of 
strong emphasis on all aspects of education. 
Public libraries, as social institutions always 
alert to community interests, will both il- 
lumine and reflect the Week’s theme. Other 
kinds of libraries will find ingenious ways to 
relate their services to the consideration of 
education in American life. 

Mrs. Frances LANDER SPAIN, president 
American Library Association 





REGNERY 


WITH 


DEAREST LOVE 
TO ALL 


The Letters and Life of Lady Jebb 
by Mary Reed Bobbitt 


A great-niece of Lady Jebb, Mrs. Bobbitt describes her 
“as an enchanting woman who lived in an enchanted 
time. Her life, as seen in the letters she wrote almost 
daily, is as vivid as that of a close friend.” 

A woman of exceptional beauty and charm, Lady Jebb 
“knew everyone” —the Darwins, Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Mark Twain, Commodore Vanderbilt, and hun- 
dreds of others. 

WITH DEAREST LOVE TO ALL is a selection of 
letters written by Lady Jebb to her sister which best 
present the long past Civil War days, and her life in 
victorian England. 

September 12th Non-Fiction $5.00 


AMERICAN MIGHT and SOVIET MYTH yas 
by Jameson G. Campaigne 


A positive, hopeful book in an age where critics cry doom on every side 
Campaigne contends we are dupes of irrational fear and that Russia cannot 
stand against the U.S. economically, militarily, or ideologically. 


September 26th Non-Fiction $3.95 


TWO DRAMAS CLAUDEL 
by Paul Claudel nae 


The Break of Noon 


An intensely personal drama of the poet's own life and the first English 
translation ever published of this work. 


The Tidings Brought To Mary 


A mystery play set in medieval France at the time of Joan of Arc. The best 
known of Claudel’s stage pieces. The only translation now in print. 


October 24th Drama $4.50 


THE EDGE OF WAR 


by James D. Atkinson 
Introduction by Admiral Arleigh A. Burke 


A provocative and encouraging book by the President of the American Mili- 
tary Institute showing how America has the flexibility and intelligence to beat 
its Opponents at their own game. 


November 14th Non-Fiction $12.50 
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Pott tr teen ee 


FALL LIST 


WHERE NO FLAGS FLY 
by Frederick Ayer, Jr. 


The story of three people—a lonely American on a perilous 
journey, a Russian general and a beautiful woman—who 
knew the exact date set for the end of the world. How they 
face dishonor, torture and death to prevent this holocaust 
makes this a thriller in the best tradition of Eric Ambler. 


October 3rd Fiction $4.95 


THE CHRIST CHILD IN FLANDERS 


by Felix Timmermans 
translated by Elinor Briefs 


A well established classic throughout Europe that retells the story of Christ's birth from the Annunciation 
through the Flight into Egypt . . . as it might have occurred in a medieval Flemish setting. A book for all 
ages . for adults and for reading to children. 


October 31st Illustrated $3.95 
Also 


AN AMERICAN EPIC GERMANY’S EASTERN 
Volume I! FRONTIER 


by Herbert Hoover The Russian Created Problem of the 
Herbert Hoover continues his account of the gi- Oder-Neisse Line 


gantic famine created by the First World War and by Zoltan M. Szaz 

of the self-denial of the American people in pro- A thoroughly documented, historical account 
viding food, medicine and clothing that saved the the German-Polish Frontier. Indispensable for those 
lives of millions of people. who would understand a crucial area of Europe. 


September 26th Non-Fiction ; November 28th Non-Fiction $12.50 


Catholic Titles 


St. Vincent De Paul by Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet 


One of the same series of superb pictorial biographies that includes St. Pius X, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, St. Dominic and St. Bernadette. Tells in text and pictures, the lie of the great Saint 
of Charity. 


September 26th 180 Photographs $7.00 


Examen, The Sacraments in Our Daily Life by Reverend Father Fages 
prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


At once an Examen in the usual understanding of the term, and, at the same time, a meditation on the 
Sacraments as part of our daily life. 


October 17th Imitation Leather Cover, $1.75 


The Psalms in Modern Life by Sr. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


For the religious who each day use the psalms as part of their prescribed prayers and for the lay reader who 
desires to become better acquainted with his spiritual heritage in Sacred Scripture. 


October 17th Non-Fiction 


froury REGNERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING Fund. A ToTat OF $62,339.50 HAS BEEN PLEDGED OR 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND SINCE FINANCING PLANS 
WERE ANNOUNCED AT THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE ON JUNE 236 THIS INCLUDES 
PLEOGES OR CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ONE HUNDRED ANDO EIGHT INDIVIDUALS, TWO 
STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, ANDO THREE COMPANIES. THE MAJOR CONTRIBU= 
TION RECEIVED AT THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE was $25,000 FROM THE He We 
WILSON FOUNDATION. LETTERS WILL GO IN EARLY OCTOBER TO ALL INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION REQUESTING CONTRIBUTIONS. THe ALA BULLETIN 
WILL PUBLISH LISTS OF ALL CONTRIBUTORS. 


An ALA AWARD OF FAR=REACHING SIGNIFICANCE HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED THROUGH THE 


THE 


Paut 


GENEROSITY OF FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION. TO BE KNOWN 
AS THE WoRLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA-ALA GOALS AWARD, THE AWARD WILL TAKE THE 
FORM OF AN ANNUAL GRANT OF $25,000 To ALA, THE SUM TO BE USED TO 
ENCOURAGE AND ADVANCE THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC AND/OR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICE AND LIBRARIANSHIP THROUGH RECOGNITION AND SUPPORT OF PROGRAMS 
WHICH IMPLEMENT GOALS FOR ACTION AS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF ALA ON 
January 29, 1959, AND AS MAY BE AMENDED FROM TIME TO TIMEe A FULL 
STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS THAT WILL GOVERN APPLICATIONS FOR AND USE OF 
THE ANNUAL GRANT BY UNITS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL BE AVAILABLE THIS 
Fatt. Batrey Ke Howard, PRESIDENT OF FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION, HAS STIPULATED THAT THE 1960 GRANT GO TO THE HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING FUND.» 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS WILL SHORTLY BEGIN INTENSIVE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDAROS. THIS HAS BEEN MADE 
POSSIBLE THROUGH A GRANT TO ALA oF $100,000 FROM THE CouNCIL ON LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, INC. DETAILED PLANS ARE NOW BEING DEVELOPED AND WILt BE 


ANNOUNCED AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


BRARY OF THE FUTURE 1S BEING PLANNED BY ALA FOR THE CENTURY 21 WORLD 
EXPOSITION T BE HELD IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, ApRit 21-OctoserR 21, 2962. 
An Advisory COMMITTEE, UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF IRVING LIEBERMAN, 
DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 

HAS BEEN FORMED TO DEVELOP THE EXHIBIT WHICH WILL FEATURE MACHINES. 

THE CommMITTEE wiLL MEET IN CHICAGO OcToBER 7-8. THE COUNCIL ON 

Lisrary RESOURCES, INC. HAS MADE A GRANT OF $30,991 To ALA To SUPPORT 


“a A 


PLANNING THROUGH FEBRUARY 1961. 


BIXLER, WHO HAS SPENT Two YEAR AT THE NIVERSITY OF RANGOON SERVING 
AS THE ALA ADVISOR IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY, 
RETURNS TO THIS COUNTRY IN LATE SEPTEMBER. MR. BIXLER HAS BEEN ON 
LEAVE FROM HIS POSITION AS LIBRARIAN OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE IN OHIO. THe 
PROVECT WHICH MR BIXLER HAS DIRECTEO, WITH THE AIO OF AN ADVISORY 


COMMITTEE FR ACRL, HAS PROCEEDED IN A MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER. 


HAS COOPERATED WITH THE FORD FOUNDATION AND THE UNIVERSITY OF RANGO 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBRARY. 
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THe ALA ExecuTive BoarRo wilt MEET IN CHICAGO NovemBEeR 11-12. THe Boaro's 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS WILL MEET ON NovemBeR 10 witTH THE ALA 
ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES. THE HEADQUARTERS VISITING COMMITTEE WILL PAY ITS 
ANNUAL VISIT TO ALA HEADQUARTERS AT THE TIME OF THE BoarRo's MEETING, 


NovemsBer 9 ano 10, 


RECOMMENDED READING. "PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
oF America" wHicH #1S THE SummMaRyY REPORT OF THE Us. Se OFFICE oF EDUCA= 
TION TO THE 23RO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION HELD AT 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, LAST JULY. YOU WILL ESPECIALLY BE INTERESTED JIN 


paces 64-66. 


Starr News. Rosert Le. GITLEeR, Executive SECRETARY OF THE LIBRARY EDUCATION 

DiviSton AND SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, HAS RESIGNED FROM 
THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF EFFECTIVE Novemser 1, 1960. HE HAS SERVED THE 
ASSOCIATION WITH DISTINCTION AS DIRECTOR OF THE JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL 
FRomM 1951 to 1956 aNo IN HIS PRESENT CAPACITIES SINCE 1956. WE SHALL 
MISS MIM VERY MUCH. MR. GITLER WILL BE SUCCEFDED AT HEADQUARTERS BY 
Saran REBECCA REED, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, FLORIOA STaTeE UNiversity Li- 
BRARY SCHOOL. WE FEEL THAT THE ASSOCIATION IS MOST FORTUNATE IN 
SECURING Miss REED'S SERVICES, AND WE LOOK FORWARD TO HER ARRIVAL 

AT HEADQUARTERS IN OCTOBER. THANK YOu DEAN SHORES, FOR UNDERSTANDING 


OuR NEED! 


Dine. seaggt 


Davio H. CLiFT 
SeptemBer 20, 1960 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17— 

23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14—20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28— 

July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; 

San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings: Chicago, 
Jan. 31—Feb. 4, 1961; Chicago, Jan. 23-28, 1962 





Fishermen of 
Farbe Island 
from 

THE THREE 
POLICEMEN 


THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by ZHENY A GAY 
The author-artist’s most beautiful pictures, of 


spring, the loveliest season of all, when baby ani- 
mals first appear. Ages2to5 $2.00 


m™ THE CANDY 
» BASKET 
Story and Pictures by 
VALENTI ANGELO 
Little Mouse learns his lesson in a 
manner to tickle little listeners 


when he “bites off more than he 
can chew”! Ages 4to 7 $2.50 


WISHER 


By CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 

Dissatisfied with being merely a cat, Wisher re- 
formed after a nightmare about being a goldfish 
that never stopped growing! Ages4to7 $2.50 


CYRANO THE CROW 


Story and Pictures by 
DON FREEMAN 
He could imitate almost any 
bird, but when he was on 
TV he forgot how to caw 
like a crow! 

Ages 4to8 $2.75 


THE MAGIC JEWEL 

By RODERICH THUN 

Illusirated by Edith Kiem 

Peter journeys from Central Europe to India to 


restore a lost magic gem to the princess who owns 
it. Magnificent full color. Ages 5to 8 $2.75 


iin THE VERY SPECIAL BADGERS: 
x A Tale of Magic from Japan 

\ By CLAUS STAMM 
e* Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 


A deft retelling of an old tale, full of 
pointed wit, robust humor, and wee 


GY: een Ages6to 10 $2.25 


THE LITTLE DARK-HOUSE 
Written and Illustrated by 

EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 

Two young boys go ice fishing with their grand- 
father in northern Minnesota and learn about 
nature and conservation. Ages 6to10 $2.25 


THE WORLD 

IN A CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures by 
NATALIE HALL 


When his brother went to sea, Nick 
took over the family bakery route 
and found a good part of the world 
right at home. Ages 6 to 10 $2.50 


TOPPER AND THE GIANTS 
Story and Pictures by 
ELIZABETH MONATH 


Matt and his dachshund rescue a friendly giant 
imprisoned in a mougtain cave. Crisp drawings 
with droll humor. Ages 6to 10 $2.50 


CANDY FLOSS 

By RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by 

Adrienne Adams 

A tiny doll is stolen from \ 

the Fair and her owner loses 

his “‘luck.”’ But all ends hap- 

pily in this beguiling tale 
Ages7to10 $2.50 


BECKY’S BIRTHDAY 

Story and Pictures in full color by 

TASHA TUDOR 

A glorious summer day on an old-fashioned farm 


with a real surprise at the end of the picnic supper 
on the river bank. Ages 8 to 11 $3.00 


THE YEAR 

OF THE CHRISTMAS DRAGON 
By RUTH SAWYER 

Illustrated by Hugh Troy 


How a Chinese dragon who flew to Mexico cen- 
turies ago became a traditional part of the 
Christmas in modern Mexico. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue «+ THE VIKING PRESS 





THE THREE POLICEMEN 


Story and Pictures in four colors 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


On a fabulous island where everyone was so 
busy and happy they never did anything wrong, 
the police had no work to do—until mysterious 
things began to happen! Ages8to12 $3.00 


@ x 


RASMUS 

. AND THE VAGABOND 
"$ « By ASTRID LINDGREN 

4 Illustrated by Eric Palmquist 


International Hans Christian 

zy. Andersen Medal. A runaway 
‘4 orphan joins a tramp. 

Ages 8to12 $2.75 


DESERT DAN 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Harper Jobnson 


Exciting adventures of an old prospector and his 
“family” of animals—four burros, a rooster, 
and a part-coyote dog. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


FRIENDLY GABLES 
Written and Illustrated by 
HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


There is never a dull moment with the Mitchells 
of Montreal now that twin brothers make a total 
of four boys and four girls. Ages9to12 $2.75 


THE BIG SPLASH 
By CAROL KENDALL 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 


An assortment of ingenious children raise funds 
for the town hospital, build a prize-winning float, 
and foil a villain. Ages 9to12 $3.00 


WORLD SONG 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


In spite of the barrier of language and custom, 
two boys become friends through a shared under- 
standing of birds. Ages 10 to 13. $2.75 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


NEW WORLDS THROUGH 
THE MICROSCOPE 
Text and Photographs by ROBERT DISRAELI 


Excellent photographs reveal the hidden marvels 
found in nature. A new and revised edition of 
Seeing the Unseen. Ages Jr. H.S. Up $3.50 


INDIA’S CHILDREN 

By BANI SHORTER 

Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 

Typical ways of life in many re- 

gions, viewed with rare insight. 
Ages Jr. H. S. Up $3.00 


GS 

& * 
THUNDERSTORM Foe 
By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 
Thunder, lightning, heavy rain, and the drop in 


temperature—all are described and explained in 
this fascinating account, H. S. Age $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 
By KEITH 
GORDON IRWIN 
a lites. by Johannes Troyer 


The story of the two 
basic systems, English 
and French (metric) 
from their early ori- 
gins to the present. 

H. S. Age $3.50 


SCIENCE PUZZLERS 
By MARTIN GARDNER 
Illustrated by 

Anthony Ravielli 


Experiments and tricks with 
clear explanations and fasci- 
nating diagrams. 

Ages Jr.H.S.Up $2.00 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
By JAMES DAUGHERTY 
Reproductions of William Blake drawings 


An appreciative biography of one artist by an- 
other. A sensitive interpretation of Blake’s work 
for young people today. H. S. Age $3.00 


THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 

Ancient Civilizations of the Tigris, 
Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, 
and the Mediterranean Sea. Written 
and Illustrated by C. B. FALLS 

A segment of “background” history 
written with gusto. H.S. Age $6:00 


THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION OF 
OUR CHILDREN 
By JESSIE ORTON JONES 


Inspiration and encouragement for helping chil- 
dren to a feeling of belonging in the spiritual 
world as well as in the temporal. Adults $2.50 
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Lit Brodac’ 


ee AUTOMATIC CIRCULATION SYSTEM 


5 


YS 
ee 


. here are a few 
excerpts from the many 
letters in our file 

from Brodac users. 


"# * ® 4 hoon to the library 
business * * *” 
wee & we hope to get a second 
machine * * *”’ 
"ee * * we have slipped our last book 

. happy day 
"* * * no looking up of card numbers— 

no enlarging film... what the typist like 

2 Pages: is not hat ing to type 
J / “ee * * we just couldn't ket along u ith out 
The / the Brodac now!” 
A "* * * more libraries in the area will ‘succumb’ 
to its charms!” 


Brodac System 


The simple, swift and error-proof recording of transactions 
Means is only the beginning of the Brodac System’s Savings. Subse- 


quent time-consuming and costly chores, such as, typing of 


Continuous over-due notices, book slipping, sorting and filing of book 


cards, circulation-tallying, are all eliminated. Skilled help is 


Savings conserved for more creative tasks. 


NO OTHER ¥* Completely error-proof. 
CHARGING SYSTEM %*% Installed with almost “plug-in” simplicity. 
COMBINES % Desk-Level operation. 
% No developing or scanning of film. 
ALL OF THESE % Automatic circulation tallies. 
FEATURES + y Installed on a “‘test’’ basis. 
Send for Detailed Plans and Literature. 


Home Office: Dept. 168-C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 


INDUSTRIES —= west Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif 
= In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
to 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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The Index 
that’s always 
available 


| Britannica Junior 


# 


—and a source book in itself! 
—part of today’s Britannica Junior 


Teachers find Britannica Junior’s one-volume index indis- 
pensable in classroom work. When one or more volumes 
are in use, the references and cross-references in the Ready 
Reference Index are still available— providing a complete 
guide to related information throughout the set. And, since 
the index is also a source book, children find immediate in- 
formation—both pronunciation and a brief definition of 
every subject listed. With Britannica Junior, they can lo- 
cate a subject easily — understand it readily. 

And the transition between dictionary and encyclopae- 


dia is made easily with Britannica Junior—since students Write for your free teaching aid, “Money 
not only learn adult reference skills, but reinforce the dic- at Work”— designed to instill economic 
; ie te of slahohoticel evane liacritical he competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
tionary skills of alphabetical arrangement, diacritical marks Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and definitions, as well. 425 N. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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A NEW Dolch SERIES 


Reading level—Grade 3 
Interest level—Grades 2-8 


These traditional folklore tales, most representative of each 
country, will charm and delight young readers. Folklore 
Books are written in the new Dolch Storyteller’s Vocabulary 
of 684 words. This vocabulary provides a delightful 

new flavor for children’s books. 

Four color process throughout; full page illustrations; 
durable cloth bindings; four color jackets; 6x8; 176 pages. 
List price per book $2.75; Net $2.06. 


THE GARRARD Press 
Champaign, Illinois 


Write for free brochures describing our 17 new fall books— . 
Junior Science Books edited by Dr. Nancy Larrick (Grades 2-5). 
Discovery Books edited by Dr. Mary Austin (Grades 2-4). 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


by Everett T. Moore 
D. H. LAWRENCE AND THE “‘CENSOR-MORONS” 


A book that has perhaps not received due atten- 
tion from librarians and others concerned with 
the menace of censorship is D. H. Lawrence’s 
Sex, Literature, and Censorship, edited by Harry 
T. Moore. First published by Twayne in 1953, 
it was issued last year in a Compass Books edi- 
tion (Viking: $1.25) with a new preface by Mr. 
Moore and with the text of Judge Frederick van 
Pelt Bryan’s decision of July 21, 1959, declaring 
that the Postmaster General had acted illegally 
in banning Lady Chatterley’s Lover from the 
United States mails. Mr. Moore’s original intro- 
duction to the Lawrence essays, written before 
the clearing of Lady Chatterley, is reprinted 
without change. 

The eight essays in the volume, all of them 
pertinent to present-day problems of censorship, 
include the particularly timely “Apropos of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover” (long out of print in 
England and never before published in America) 
and “Pornography and Obscenity.” Both were 
cited relevantly by Judge Bryan in his court 
opinion. They are documents of which no one 
should be ignorant who wants to understand the 
long struggle between Lawrence and the censors. 
Mr. Moore’s incisive introduction, “D. H. Law- 
rence and the Censor-Morons,” provides im- 
portant background material. 

Lawrence’s opposition to prudery began, as 
Mr. Moore shows, even before his first publica- 
tion, but his first clash with a publisher came in 
1910 when William Heinemann, who had been 
“venturesome enough to publish Ibsen and Tol- 
stoy, then regarded as ‘shocking’ authors,” was 
offended by some passages in The White Peacock 
in which Lawrence had written candidly about 
love. Lawrence had complied with Heinemann’s 
request, made after the book had gone to the 
bindery, that he remove a paragraph which 
“might be considered objectionable, and substi- 
tute an exactly identical number of obviously 
harmless words.” But he soon lost patience with 
the bowdlerizing of his work, and became less 
and less willing to compromise with advance cen- 
sorship by publishers. With publication of his 
fourth novel, The Rainbow, in 1915, he became 
a banned author. 

Methuen had published The Rainbow after 
Duckworth had passed it up because Edward 


Garnett, an editor of the firm, disliked it. (Duck- 
worth had earlier published Sons and Lovers, in 
1913, when Heinemann had refused it.) The 
critics’ reaction to the new novel was violent. “It 
was vile and obscene,” Mr. Moore recounts, “the 
filth outweighed the artistry, and the book was 
‘worse than Zola’—an author who stood as a reek- 
ing symbol of pornography in the British mind, 
because his English publisher had been fined and 
imprisoned.” After a detective-inspector from 
Scotland Yard had seized a thousand copies at 
the publishers and at the printers, the pub- 
lishers offered no defense, and admitted at the 
proceedings that they had “acted unwisely in 
not scrutinizing the book more carefully, and 
they regretted having published it.” The magis- 
trate criticized the publishers for not having sup- 
pressed the book after they had read the reviews, 
and ordered the seized copies destroyed after 
seven days if no appeal. 

From this time on, through the war years, ex- 
cept for a bowdlerized American edition of The 
Rainbow in 1916, most of Lawrence’s work was 
shunned by the publishers. His opposition to the 
war and the fact that one of his wife’s cousins 
was the great German ace von Richthofen in- 
creased antagonism toward him, and he and his 
wife were removed by the authorities from the 
coastal area with orders to report regularly to 
the police in London. 

In 1920, Lawrence encountered difficulties with 
American censors in the publication by Thomas 
Seltzer of Women in Love, the sequel to The 
Rainbow. But although John S. Sumner and the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
went after it, their efforts failed when a New York 
magistrate found that Lawrence was seriously 
attempting to “discover the motivating power of 
life.” 

The following year, when Martin Secker issued 
Women in Love, having successfully published 
Lawrence’s fifth novel, The Lost Girl (after re- 
moving a few passages), “the screaming began 
again.” Mr. Moore notes that “the loudest was 
from the loudest of the London papers, Horatio 
Bottomley’s John Bull, whose headline shrieked, 
‘A Book the Police Should Ban,’ and whose sub- 
title shrilled, ‘Loathsome Study of Sex Depravity 
—Misleading Youth to Unspeakable Disaster.’ ” 
The book, though it was disdained by several of 
the “more dignified” journals, was not suppressed. 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover, as is well known, was 
never published in unexpurgated form in any of 
the Anglo-Saxon countries until the Grove Press 
brought out its edition early last year. Since 1928, 
when Lawrence first brought it out himself with 
the help of the bookseller Giuseppe Orioli, of 
Florence, in an edition of a thousand copies, the 
book, having no copyright, was constantly pirated. 
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It was a black market item as long as it remained 
unpublished in English-speaking countries. 

On April ‘30, 1959, soon after publication of 
the Grove Press edition, the New York post- 
master withheld from the mails some 20,000 
copies of circulars deposited for mailing by 
Readers’ Subscription, Inc., announcing publica- 
tion of the new edition, and also detained a num- 
ber of copies of the book which had been de- 
posited for mailing by the Grove Press. On 
June 11, the Postmaster General rendered a deci- 
sion that the Grove edition was “obscene and non- 
mailable.” Following issuance of a complaint 
against them, Grove and Readers’ Subscription 
sought to restrain the New York postmaster from 
enforcing the decision. Their case was heard be- 
fore Judge Bryan in the United States District 
Court, in New York, on July 21. 

Judge Bryan ruled that Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is “an honest and sincere novel of literary 
merit” and that “its dominant theme and effect, 
taken as a whole, is not an appeal to the prurient 
interest of the average reader.” He held that “at 
this stage in the development of our society, this 
major English novel does not exceed the outer 
limits of the tolerance which the community as a 
whole gives to writing about sex and sex rela- 
tions.” 

In making the point that “the dominant theme, 
purpose and effect of the book as a whole is not 
‘dirt for dirt’s sake,’” Judge Bryan cites Law- 


e ° ° “p 
rence s own stricture on pornography in “Por- 


nography and Obscenity,” in which he wrote: 
“But even I would censor genuine pornography, 
rigorously. It would not be very difficult. In the 
first place, genuine pornography is almost always 
underworld, it doesn’t come into the open. In the 
second, you can recognize it by the insult it offers, 
invariably, to sex, and to the human spirit.” 

Concerning the constitutional problem implicit 
in the case, Judge Bryan said, “It is essential to 
the maintenance of a free society that the severest 
restrictions be placed upon restraints which may 
tend to prevent the dissemination of ideas. It 
matters not whether such ideas be expressed in 
political pamphlets or works of political, eco- 
nomic, or social theory or criticism, or through 
artistic media. All such expressions must be 
freely available.” 

Mr. Moore remarks that “In the modern world 
Lawrence had discerned and was trying to cor- 
rect the present-day imbalance between intel- 
lectual and emotional elements, not only in sex, 
but in all other phases of human life. He stressed 
passion and the emotions because humanity had 
so long neglected them:. he was not trying to 
destroy the intellectual processes, but merely to 
bring them into their proper relationship with 
the emotions.” 

“Certainly, in these days of quasi-legal in- 
quisition and of the triumphant braying of all 
reactionaries,” he concludes, “Lawrence’s attacks 
on the ‘censor-moron’ are more necessary and 


important than ever.” ese 


EVALUATION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The ALA Committee to Evaluate National Li- 
brary Week invites comment and suggestion from 
membership. Appointed in May 1960, and due to 
report to the ALA Council by the time of the 
Cleveland Conference, the committee is working 
to assess the effectiveness of the National 
Library Week 


naires to selected samples of librarians in all 


now 
program. Sending of question- 
types of libraries, of trustees, and of state direc- 
tors of NLW programs and state agency per- 
sonnel is the immediate step. To supplement the 
response to these very small samples, all ALA 
members with particular interest in commenting 
on the NLW program are invited to send comment 
to any of the committee members or to talk with 
them. 

The evaluation by the ALA Council committee 
is proceeding parallel to an evaluation of NLW 
by a committee from the National Book Com- 
mittee. The National Library Week headquarters 
staff is supplying data and assistance as re- 
quested; the ALA headquarters staff liaison on 
NLW, Mrs. Grace Stevenson, is assisting; and the 
ALA Committee on National Library Week, con- 
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sisting of all the state executive directors of 
NLW programs, will be solicited for evaluation 
help. 

All data that will be used as a basis for evalua- 
tion of NLW will be assessed at meetings of the 
ALA Committee to Evaluate National Library 
Week at the 1961 Midwinter Meeting. Any sug- 
gestions should be submitted in advance of Mid- 
winter dates, January 30-February 4, 1961, to 
the chairman, Prof. Margaret E. Monroe, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., or to of the 
committee members: Lester Asheim, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Jerome 
Cushman, Salina (Kan.) Public Library; John 
Eastlick, Denver Public Library; Emerson Green- 
away, Free Library of Philadelphia; Sara Jaffar- 
ian, Greensboro (N.C.) Public Schools; William 
R. Lansberg, Elmira (N.Y.) College Library; 
John S. Richards, 6841—49th St., Seattle; Helen 
Ridgway, Bureau of Library Services, Connecticut 
Department of Education, Hartford; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Young, 10 East Parkway, Columbia, Mo.— 
Margaret E. Monroe. 
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We are leading the way to the 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE - McGRAW-HILL 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


ANGELIQUE 


By JAnice. Illustrated in three colors by Rocer Du- 
voisin. Angélique was the happiest duck in Paris, until 
a little black poodle came along. Then EVERYTHING 
Charming VIRGINIA KIRKUS Ages 


CHANGED. * 


4-8. 748 x 9%. 32 pages. Published, $2 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG 


A Mother Goose Tale. Illustrated in color by Paut 
GALDONE Ihe artist who reintroduced two other 
classics, The Old Woman and Her Pig and The Golden 
Touch, brings this 


life. Ages 4-8. 97% x 74%. 32 pages 


favorite nursery story vividly to 
October, $2.25% 


BENJAMIN — AND SYLVESTER ALSO 


By Rutu Bivuestone Dace. Illustrated in three colors 
by J]. B. HanpetsMan. The hilarious adventures in the 
country of a pair of basset hounds who, like some 
people, belong in the city! Ages 4-8. 97% x 74%. 32 pages 
) Or 


September, $2.25 % 
BEAR TROUBLE 


\ read-it-vourself book by LitiAN Moore, author of 
Tony the P Illustrated in two colors by Kurt 
Wertrn. How Youngest Chipmunk and Smallest Squirt 
rel outwit a sleeping bear. Ages 5-9. 6% x 8V4. 48 pages 

Published, $2.25 


THE KID 


Written and illustrated in three colors by W. T. Cum 
il iuthor of The G n the White Hat (which 
was chosen by The New Yor imes as one of the ten 
best illustrated childrer books of 1959 Ihe fresh 


talent and ist right rt will surely add much enjoy 


ment in reading LELAND B. yAcoBS, Leachers College 
Columbia. Ages 5-9. 746 x 9%. 32 pages. Sept., $2.25% 


THE KANGAROO IN THE ATTIC 


KinNey. Illustrated in three colors by 
tle girl named Barbara Kave, a cereal box 
make for a wonderful comedy of errors 
a IV ad come to life. Ages 6-10. 74% x 
Hilarious’’—PW September, $2.50 


$y HARRISO? 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 
FRICTION ALL AROUND 


By Tie S. Pine and Josern Levine. Illustrated in 
two colors by Bernice Myers. The authors of Sounds 
{il A ind, Water All Around and Air All Around 
explain what friction is, show how it can be used or 
| give countless examples of it. Simple ex- 


avoided and 
periments, Ages 7-11. 64% x 8Y6. 48 pages. Oct., $2.50% 


Illustrated catalogue and annotated science list available. 
Prices and publication dates are tentative. 
* Special Library edition available 


DUGAN AND THE HOBO 


By JoceLyN ARUNDEL. Illustrated by WEsLEY DENNIS. 
With full-color frontispiece. The story of an adventure 
shared by a hobo, a horse, and a boy. Ages 8-12. 6 x 9. 
128 pages October, $2.95 


BASKETBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 

By Rosert ANroNnaAcct and Jene Barr. Illustrated by 

Ricnarb Leacn. This third book in the “Young Cham- 

pions” series is a complete handbook for the young 

basketball player. Ages 8-12. 64% x 81%. 160 pages 
October, $2.95 

THE YOUNG ISLANDERS 


By E.isasern Ocirvie. Illustrated by Roperr HENNE- 
BERGER. Iwo industrious Maine cousins, who yearn for 
a boat, and some belligerent neighbors make this an 
exciting adventure story. Ages 8-12. 54% x 8. 160 pages. 

October, $2.95 


DANNY DUNN ON THE OCEAN FLOOR 

By Jay WittiaMs and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Illustrated 
by Brinton Turkie. Professor Bullfinch is off to 
Mexico to explore the ocean bottom, and Danny, Joe 
and Irene go along for a surprising vacation. Ages 8-12. 
5¥8 x 8. 160 pages. September, $2.95 


TEEN-AGES 
EXPLORING THE RIVER 


By Joun and JANe Greverus Perry. Illustrated by 
STEPHEN Krart. A revelation of a new and important 
world — the origins and paths of a river, the watershed, 
and the many industrial, commercial and agricultural 
processes related to it. % “Highly factual, concentrated, 
dramatic VIRGINIA KIRKUS 598 x 8. 200 pages. Oct., $3.00 


ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES: 

From Animal Migrations to Space Travel 

By Marcarer O. Hyobe. Illustrated by P. A. Hutcnison. 
I he fascinating rhythms by which insects, fish, animals, 
live and travel. Open-end experiments. 5% x 8. 160 
pages October, $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING LIGHT: 


The Science of Visible and Invisible Rays 

By Bevtan TANNENBAUM and Myra STILLMAN. Illus- 
trated with photographs, also line drawings by Gustav 
Scnrotrer. The history of man’s knowledge about 
light, from ancient Greek theories to future uses in 


solar batteries. 54% x 8. 152 pages. October, $3.00 


SECRETS OF MINOS: 


Sir Arthur Evans’ Discoveries at Crete 

By ALAN Honour. The author of The Unlikely Hero, 
Cave of Riches, etc., tells the fascinating story of the 
famous labyrinth. An exciting gallery of photographs. 
5¥8 x 8. 192 pages. October, $3.25 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A DIVISION OF THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Visitors from iL 


by L. Frank Baum 


Another “Oz” book from that master story teller 
and originator of the Wizard of Oz! The hitherto 
unpublished adventures of Scarecrow, the Tin 


Woodman, Jack Pumpkinhead and their compan- 


ions as they journey about seeking their little friend 


Dorothy. 


e A story to enthrall boys and girls everywhere 


© 96 fascinating pages — 814 x 11 


@ Illustrated in 4 colors and in black and white 


4-Color Posters and Window Streamers Available On Request 
September 26th $3.95 


First Sail for Skipper 


by Richard Henderson 


Beginning sailors 
of all ages will find 
tucked in the color- 
ful pages of this 
book all the basic 
knowledge _neces- 
sary for sailing that 
first boat. 

They'll also find 
plenty of excite- 
ment as Skipper 

and Jim picnic on an island; ride out a 
storm on the bay; rescue one of the boys 
who falls overboard. Every page illustrated 
Diagrams and explanatory pictures as well 


Ages 9-12, 48 pages 
Illustrated: 3-color, 83g x 11 
$3.00, September 19th 


Aesop with a Smile 


by Ernestine Cobern Beyer 


Back “With A 

Smile” and a rhyme 

and a laugh is all 

of Aesop's ancient 

wisdom. Set in rol- 

licking verse by 

Ernestine Beyer 

and illustrated with 

Vee Guthrie's 

charming animal 

folk, these age-old 

stories once more present their joy and sly 
humor for today’s youngsters 

To add to all the fun, all the fables are 

told in Mrs. Beyer’s own inimitable rhyth- 

mical words that will dance through young- 

sters’ minds long after they've been read. 


Ages 8 and up, 48 pages 
Black and White Illustrations, 65% x 8 
$2.50, September 12th 
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Corky Meets a Spaceman 


by Naoma Zimmerman 
and Ruby Schuyler 


Corky wakes up to 
one of the most ex- 
citing days of his 
life. Corky and his 
best friend Pete get 
up early to look for 
a man-made satel- 
lite in the sky and 
to listen to the sat- 
ellite’s “beep” over 
a shortwave radio. 
From satellites to spacemen isn’t a very far 
leap and soon the boys start to wonder what 
a man from outer space would look like. 


Ages 7-10, 32 pages 
Illustrated: 2-color, 65 x 8 
$2.00, September 12th 


Throw Stone 


The First American Boy 25,000 Years Ago 


by E. B. Sayles 
and Mary Ellen Stevens 


Throw Stone and 
his family prepare 
for one of the most 
amazing journeys 
ever taken—a jour- 
ney made 25,000 
years ago. A proto- 
type of the first 
people ever tocome 
to America, they are 
forced by the bitter 
cold of the Ice Age either to move from 
their homes in the Arctic or starve. Until 
they reach the land of warmth and food, 
there is adventure aplenty! 


Ages 9-14, 160 pages 
Illustrated: Black and White, 6 x 9 
$3.75, September 26th 


Ikerchat and Sarah 


by Pamela Lioyd 


One day, when 
Sarah came home 
from school, she 
found a small 
brown chicken that 
had been attacked 
by a rooster. How 
she nurses it back 
to health and trains 
it to do tricks makes a delightful story for 
all small children who love animals. 


Ages 4-6, 32 pages 
Illustrated: 3-color, black and white, 6% x 8 
$2.00, September 19th 


A Fox in the House 
An Easy-to-Read Photo Story 


by Charlies Philip Fox 


Wild animals are 

| always exciting,and 

when a little boy 

gets to raise one, 

well what could be 

more fascinating? 

And, young readers 

“> will share with 

Peter the joy of 

~ raising Foxy, the 

little fox kit. Not 

only will they enjoy the pictures of Foxy’s 
many antics as he grows, but they will have 
the delight of reading “all by themselves” 
of his adventures. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author—a well-known 
nature photographer — in his own home. 


Ages 6-8, 32 pages 


Illustrated with Photos, 845 x 11 
$2.50, September 19th 


14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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McMicken Hall College of Liberal Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ite Here on the campus of the nation’s first municipal 
Male University Library university, was born the cooperative system of educa 
tion. This curriculum, which alternates practical work 
experience with classroom study, has been widely 
copied elsewhere. Today, with over 16,338 students, 
Cincinnati is the largest municipal university. 

Cincinnati's Library is also a pace-setter. Ten de- 
partmental libraries plus a main collection comprise 
the University Library of 780,000 volumes. In size and 
quality, the Library ranks first among municipal 
institutions 

In maintaining its position, the University of Cin 
or expanding or modernizing an existing cinnati has insisted on the highest quality library 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s free equipment. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study 
Library Planning Staff for personal carrels, and other associated equipment are in the 
service. Write today for complete Main Library and in the special libraries for Medicine, 
information, Dept. Q-10 Applied Arts, Pharmacy-Biology, and Physics-Mathe- 


t 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


If you’re considering a new library, 


ae 
GLOBE-WER NIC KE 


. Makes business a pleasure 
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by John G 


Lorenz 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT EXTENSION 

The House of Representatives on August 22, 1960, 
voted 190 to 29 to suspend the rules and passed 
S.2830 to “amend the Library Services Act in 
order to extend for five years the authorization 
for appropriations, and for other purposes.” De- 
bate on the bill was limited to twenty minutes for 
each side. However, many members requested 
and were granted permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Congressional Record for this date. 

Debate brought out the facts that both parties 
had included support of libraries in their plat- 
form statements and that both candidates for the 
Presidency supported the extension of the Act. 

The bill goes to the President for signature. 


LSA HIGHLIGHTS 


Notable progress continues to be made in rural 
public library development under the Library 
Services Act. Here are some recent examples 


described briefly under a few major headings. 


Centralized processing 


Over thirty states have centralized processing 


projects in many varied forms. In 1960 Colorado 
offered central ordering from the area office lo- 
Pueblo, and New Mexico moved the 


cated in 
centralized cataloging service from the Southwest 
Region to the state agency. In August 1960, 
Hawaii engaged Dr. Maurice F. Tauber to make 
a study of technical services. 

Other noteworthy developments which have 
taken place or are starting: 

Missouri: A processing center was established 
in Jefferson City with a capital outlay grant under 
the state LSA program. This center is currently 
serving four regional, two county, and two town 
libraries as well as the state library (processing 
for regional demonstrations). The center is a 
corporation governed by an elected board. 

North Carolina: A processing center was estab- 
lished as an affliated unit of the state library 
with funds set up in a separate nonreverting trust 
account. The state LSA program provided the 
capital outlay for equipment and, under LSA, 
makes grants to local rural library systems to use 
in paying for the services of the center. Thirty- 
five library systems, including seven regional li- 


braries, are currently receiving service. The an- 
nual work load is expected to average about 
70,000 volumes. 

Tennessee: On July 1, 1960, the Tennessee state 
agency entered into a contract with a commercial 
concern to furnish centralized ordering and proc- 
essing for all books purchased by its eleven re- 
gional systems. The contract is based on an an- 
nual minimum of 30,000 volumes. 


Larger quarters for state agencies 

At the beginning of LSA it was noted that many 
state agencies administering the program were 
located in very inadequate quarters. In 1960 
three agencies (Colorado, Guam, and New 
Mexico) moved into larger quarters in order to 
carry out their expanded programs. Previous to 
this year, improved quarters were secured in 
Kansas, Montana, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton. 


Legislation 
Examples of changes in library legislation: 
Kentucky passed legislation providing for the 
formation of a library district and the levying of 
a special tax. Oklahoma secured the passage of a 
constitutional amendment permitting counties to 
levy a special library tax. Except in the metro- 
politan counties of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, the 
tax may not be levied unless two or more counties 
form a single library system. 


Local support for projects 


California’s San Diego County bookmobile 
demonstration was to be terminated in August 
1960. Definite word has not been received, but in 
June the board of supervisors stated “the book- 
mobile is here to stay.” 

In Utah, a trend seems to be developing in 
which counties appropriate funds for library serv- 
ice and then contract with the state library for 
bookmobile service. In 1960, funds from six 
counties were paid to the state. 


Personnel 


There are varied approaches under state plans 
to help alleviate the critical shortage of profes- 
sional personnel: 

California announced three scholarships in the 
spring and awards have been made. A graduate 
fellowship has also been offered by this state. 

Delaware begins, in 1960-61, a program which 
will offer an annual scholarship. 

Louisiana last year initiated a recruitment 
project with a full-time staff member in charge, 
this program being based on a plan developed 
jointly by Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
a few years ago. After consultation with Arkan- 
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sas and Mississippi, Louisiana is using the plan 
as an LSA project; materials developed under 
the program are being furnished to Arkansas 
and Mississippi. 

Missouri’s scholarship program of the past 
three years is responsible for the awarding of 
fifteen scholarships, with eight of the award win- 
ners already at work in Missouri libraries. The 
fifteen students attended nine different library 
schools. 

Pennsylvania will conduct a public library ad- 
ministrators’ round table this year which will 
have for its objective the training and guidance 
of administrators of rural libraries. Those par- 
ticipating who meet requirements and implement 
recommendations of the round tables will receive 
indefinite loans of books, including adult non- 
fiction and reference titles for their libraries. 

South Carolina’s senior internship program 
(work-study arrangement) had seven grantees, 
all of whom will get their degrees this year. The 
state last year established a junior internship pro- 
gram offering summer jobs to qualified young 
people interested in library work as a career. 


Public information library films 

Films of state library development programs 
were made in fiscal 1960 in Louisiana (Books 
for Louisiana, color, 14 minutes) and Okla- 


GENCO 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs oniy 
14 pounds 


homa (Books on the Go, color, 25 minutes). 

The interestate cooperative project of the New 
England states for the production of a library 
film—geared to New England’s needs and taking 
into consideration its special characteristics and 
problems—is part of the state programs under 
LSA for all the New England states submitting 
their new programs. The actual production of 
this film, which is being produced commercially, 
is in progress at this time. 


Surveys and studies 

Two state library surveys (Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee) have been undertaken by state legisla- 
tive councils. The Kentucky survey—which had 
Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk as library consultant— 
is completed and published. Tennessee’s survey 
is under way and will be reported in November 
(in a one-volume report of all Tennessee legisla- 
tive council studies and surveys for this year). 
Hannis S. Smith succeeded Lowell A. Martin as 
consultant on this survey after Dr. Martin’s with- 
drawal due to the press of other duties. 


Other LSA activities 

California started two projects in 1960 that will 
be interesting to watch as they develop. The 
North Bay 


among libraries in four counties plus one city 


System is a cooperative project 


“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


*Many libraries charge 
25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 


bound 


books and magazines. 


members 


made from 


Cost of machine is 
amortized in a short 


time. 


THE BIG PHOTO COPY MACHINE WITH THE small PRICE 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 


Library of Congress cards 
Letters and documents 
Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 9!/2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 


The Gence is simple to operate. Copies 
anything printed or written... 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing 


Write for free literature on all our 
models and inquire about how you can 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 


Only 


95 


Motor driven 


model $1 1 3 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. wanuracrurers 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, N.J. 
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in a fifth county. There is to be no central li- 
brary and different agencies will be responsible 
for certain services such as films, centralized 
cataloging and processing, cooperative storage, 
subject specialization in book collections, and 
coordinating library service to children. 

The other project is the San Joaquin Valley 
Reference with headquarters in the 
Fresno County Library (urban). Seven counties 
may obtain reference services. Fresno has an un- 
listed telephone for use of the member libraries, 
a photocopying machine, and is building up its 
reference collection. Workshops in the area are 
scheduled. 

Florida and Oklahoma established their first 
regional library systems under LSA. 

Maryland has had four new county library 
systems established since LSA, compared with 
none in the previous seven years. 

Massachusetts has started its fifth state auxili- 
ary library agency. This agency in the northeast 
part of the state has been responsible for nearly 
a 75 per cent increase in circulation in the mem- 
ber libraries. Other interesting details of ac- 
complishment by the member libraries are: 97 
per cent increased salary budgets, 93 per cent 
increased overall budgets, 86 per cent increased 
expenditure for books. 


Service, 


Michigan’s extensive program has a number 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mister Mergatroid 
By NANDA WARD 
Illustrated by Bob Haynes 


The adventures of an American boy in London 


and his unusual companion 


x 8% Ages 8-12 $3.00 


160 pages > 


Tear Down to Build Up 


$y JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY 
Illustrated by Joshua Tolford 


Concise text and graphic pictures on the timely 
of building wrecking 


6% x 9% 


supject 


64 pages Ages 9-14. $2.95 


Three-Part Island 
By ANNE MOLLOY 
Illustrated by Arline Thomson 


A well written mystery about a family on a Maine 
island 
192 pages. 5% x 8% 


Bud Baker T Quarterback 

By C. PAUL JACKSON 

Illustrated by Frank Kramer 

This Bud Baker football story is laid at a Florida 


high school. With an appendix of playing tips. 
160 pages. 5% x 8% Ages 12 up. $2.95 


Ages 8-12. $2.95 


HASTINGS HOUSE PUBLISHERS - 


of interesting features. One of these is the West 
Central Library Project serving six counties. 
This project establishes a centralized processing 
center at White Cloud, use of a bookmobile for 
exhibit or demonstration, starting of a film cir- 
cuit, and the loan of books and records from the 
state library. 

Other noteworthy activities included a gover- 
nor’s conference for trustees in Missouri and 
Kentucky, a long-range in-service training pro- 
gram in Missouri, and annual institutes in Flor- 
ida and Arkansas. 

North Dakota has accomplished through LSA 
operations three regional (multicounty) libraries, 
two libraries, with six bookmobiles in 
operation and a seventh on order. 


county 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


\ meeting of the Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education on the Library 
Services Program was held September 12-13, 
1960, at the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare building in Washington, D.C. Dis- 
the were centered on 
progress and problems in library development 
and implications for the library services pro- 
gram of the Office of Education. 

Present committee members are: Lester E. 
Asheim, dean, Graduate Library School, Uni- 


cussions of committee 


FALL 1960 


Rivers of Adventure 
By RAY BETHERS 

Illustrated by the author in 2 colors 
4 superbly illustrated book on the famous rivers 
of the world 
18 pages. 6% x 9% Ages 8-12. $2.95 
Sarah Hastings 

By FLORENCE MUSGRAVE 

Illustrated by Mary Stevens 

A fine teen-age story for girls about a minister's 
daughter in World War I. 

160 pages. 5% x 8% Ages 12 up. $3.00 


The Rare Stamp Mystery 

By MARY ADRIAN 

Illustrated by Lloyd Coe 

A fast moving Adrian mystery based on the loss 
of a rare stamp. 
128 pages. 


» x 8% Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Path of the Raven 

By ALAN BOUCHER 

Illustrated by Toni Patten 

High adventure in llth century Iceland. An accu- 


rate, fascinating picture of this country, 
198 pages. 5x 7% Ages 12 up. $3.00 


NEW YORK 22 
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Now available 


for FREE show: 


through your _ 
RTIFIED._ BINDER ~ 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAINING 


ad 
Should be seen by every GS 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 
and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY. BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| land Department of Education; 


versity of Chicago; Verner W. Clapp, president, 


| Council on Library Resources, Inc.; David H. 


Clift, executive secretary, ALA; Mrs. Loleta D. 
Fyan, state librarian, Michigan State Library; 
Mae Graham, supervisor, School and Children’s 
Libraries, Division.of Library Extension, Mary- 
Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Rochester Public Library and 


| Monroe County Library System, New York; 


Paul Howard, librarian, U.S. Department of the 
Interior; Robert D. Leigh; Richard H. Logsdon, 
University Library; L. 


director, Columbia 


| Quincy Mumford, librarian of Congress; and 


Mrs. Raymond A. Young, president, American 
Association of Library Trustees. New members 
are Mr. Clapp, Mr. Hacker, Dr. Leigh, and Mrs. 
Young. Germaine Krettek, director, ALA Wash- 
ington office, was an observer. 


REPORT ON NDEA 


4 summary of programs administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education submitted under Public 
Law 85-864 has been released. This publication, 
Report on the National Defense Education Act: 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1959 (OQE-1004), is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.—price 45 cents. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
which was signed into law by President Eisen- 
hower on September 2, 1958, authorizes ex- 
penditures of more than $1 billion over a four- 
year period. The Act has ten titles, the first 
setting forth general provisions. Except for Title 
IX, which establishes a special service in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Act is adminis- 
tered at the federal level by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Several sections of the Act are based on state 
plans submitted by state departments of educa- 
tion. By June 30, 1959, all states and territories 
(with exception of the Panama Canal Zone) 
had filed and had received approval of at least 
one state plan, with more than four out of five 
having as many as three plans approved. Nearly 
twelve hundred colleges and universities were 


| participating in the higher education programs. 


Typical of the research projects which have 
implications for libraries are two listed under 
Title VII—Research and Experimentation in 
Educational Media: New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity—Feasibility study regarding the estab- 
lishment of a new educational media research 
information service (Maurice F. Tauber and 
Oliver L. Lilley, project directors), and Mod- 
ern Language Association of America—Lan- 


| guage materials list for use in improved foreign 
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language teaching in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (George Stone, Jr., project direc- 
tor). 

IMPORTANT RESEARCH 


Under the Cooperative Research Program of 
the U.S. Office of Education, a study was com- 
1960 by the Graduate School of 
Rutgers University, Effective- 
Centralized Library Ele- 
mentary Schools Phase I. This study developed 


pleted in July 
Library Service. 
ness of Service in 
methods of measuring the effectiveness of ele- 
mentary school libraries and of determining the 
relationship of scores on these methods to other 
factors in the school and community situation. 
In Phase II, not yet undertaken, these instru- 
ments will be applied in a large and representa- 
tive group of elementary schools. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The Library Services Branch of the Office of 
Education is cooperating with the Special Staff 
on Aging of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the White House 
Conference on Aging to be held in Washington, 
D.C., January 9-12, 1961. Background papers in 
the twenty subject areas of the conference are 
being distributed as soon as available by the 
Special Staff 


tume to califone 


RHEEM CALIFONE CORPORATION, pioneer in easy-to-operate 


durable phonographs and tape recorders, is lauded today as 


leader in the manufacture of professional sound equipment 
After years of hard use in the Library and Classroom, 
RHEEM CALIFONE equipment continues to give 
true fidelity and service-free operation 


One set will go to public libraries serving popu- 
lations of 35,000 or more, one set to libraries of 
all universities on the Office of Education mail- 
ing list, and three sets to all state library agen- 
cies, 

It is suggested that libraries keep these papers 
together for ease of reference and use, and pub- 
licize their availability. The role of libraries in 
service to the aging is discussed in the back- 
ground paper on education. Extra sets were sent 
to state library order that the 
various background papers could be made avail- 


agencies in 


able for interlibrary loan. 


STATE GRANTS 


{ limited number of copies of the 36-page 
State Grants to Pub- 
lic Libraries, the Library Services 
Branch, is available by writing to the branch, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
This is a report of the pre-Midwinter ALA con- 
ference meeting of January 27, 1960, in which 
representatives from four states (Minnesota, New 


Missouri, New York) described 


methods of achieving, provisions. problems, and 


mimeographed report, 


issued by 


Jersey, and 


revisions needed in their state grant laws or reg- 


ulations. eee 


LISTENING CORNER 12VJ8-9 

All purpose transcription player and 
PA. system with 8 headphone 
outlets distributed around base for 
comfortable group listening 
4-speed Strobeselector motor 
continuously variable from 

16-84 RPM. Library Net $152.00 
(Headphones extra) 


Write for catalog and complete 
nformation on these and other 
RHEEM CALIFONE products 


califone 


Dept. ALA-10 
1020 North La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


eem 
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A New Library? 


You will want this new book 


Guidelines for Library Planners 


Proceedings of the Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 


American Library Association, June 18-20, 1959 


Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad 


A report which will serve as a prac 
tical guide to the major aspects of plan 


ning and equipping libraries 


The first part consists of comprehen- 


sive papers on general aspects of library 


buildings presented by experts, covering 


philosophy of design, layout plans and li 


brary interiors, resilient floorings, equip 
ment evaluation and specific ation writ- 
ing, lighting, heating and ventilation. It 
concludes with practical advice from a 
librarian, an architect, and a researcher 
on the all important subject of getting the 
most for your money. 

The book 


voted to specific library buildings—college 


remainder of the is de 
and university, public, and school. 

Plans for four college and university 
and four public library buildings are pre- 
sented with statistical data, detailed criti 


cism, and discussion of each. 


Iwelve different school libraries, in 
cluding elementary, junior high, senior 
high, vocational, and laboratory, are pre- 
sented with statistical data and comments 
on the plans of each including good fea 
tures and suggestions for improvement 

Among the special features are fifty 
photographs, diagrams, and plans for 
the libraries discussed, an outline for li- 
brary equipment specification writing, 
and papers on the pros and cons of re 
modeling from the point of view of the 
librarian and architect. 

\ guide for librarians and architects 
as they deal with library building prob 
lems, based on the combined knowledge 
of and experience of those who have 
themselves faced such problems. Here is 
valuable practical help for any library 
planning or just considering a building 
program. 


Just Published - 128 pages - Paper, $3.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Order now from @ 
Illinois 
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For clean-cutting 
e-Vaicka sleds 


plus safe, sure 
protection... 


Specify the Gaylord Safety Paper Trimmer 


Razor-sharp, yet so safe even children can use it. 
__i That's why this style safety paper trimmer is chosen by 
* many schools and libraries. No dangerous, unwieldy 

blade here. A unique, well-guarded. wheel cuts paper 
and light board easily, cleanly, with finger-tip action — 


one sheet or many. 


ACCURATE CUTTING A product of precision tooling and rigid inspection, 
Clean edge assured this cutting wheel holds a keen edge and exceptional 
degree of accuracy through long years of service. 
Aluminum base construction makes light of handling this 
fine trimmer. 
A safe, sharp, truly smart investment. Immediate 
shipment with transportation paid. 


SAFE TO USE No. 812 12” Cutting Edge..... . $18.25 
Well-guarded cutting wheel No. 820 20” Cutting Edge... . $35.50 


LIGRARY SUPLLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Highlights of Fall 1960 


GOLDEN BOOKS 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By Winston S. CHURCHILL and the Editors of Life 
Abridged by Frep Cook. Life’s two-volume edition 
—published at $24.95—has been skillfully con- 
densed for young readers in this spectacular book 
Grades 5 to H. S. October. Net price $7.99 


THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
Our Changing Earth Through the Ages 


By Jerome Wrcxorr. Illustrated by Harry Mc- 
NauGHT and WILLIAM SayLes. Words and color 
pictures take young readers on a geological tour 
of planet Earth. Grades 5 to H. S. 

October. Net price $4.99 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Ottver La Farce. Special Edition for Young 
Readers. The most exciting, authoritative and mag- 
nificently illustrated volume on the American Indian 
ever published for young readers. Over 400 pictures, 
most in full color. Grades 5 to H. § 

October. Net price $5.99 


THE SCIENCES OF MANKIND 
Social Scientists at Work in Many 
Challenging Fields 


By JANE WERNER Watson. Illustrated in color by 
CAMPBELL GRaNnT. Grades 5 to H. § 
September. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS 


By Rosert Brent. Illustrated in color by Harry 
Lazarus. Grades 5 to 9. November. Net price $2.39 


DINOSAURS 
And Other Prehistoric Reptiles 


By JANE WERNER Watson. Illustrated by RUDOLPH 
ZALLINGER. Color pictures every page 
Grades 3 to 8 August. Net price $3.19 


New Titles in the <<" "**, 
American Heritage 2, . 
©, 


° . , 
Junior Library Tor Lip 
Grades 5toJr. H.S 


DISCOVERERS OF THE NEW WORLD 


By Joser Bercer, in consultation with LAWRENCE 
C. Wroth, Librarian Emeritus, Brown University 
Illustrated in color. August. Net price $3.79 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND HIS WORLD 


Narrative by HENRY Moscow, in consultation with 
Dumas MALone. Illustrated in color. 
September. Net price $3.79 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 


Narrative by MICHAEL BLow, in consultation with 
Rosert P. MuttHaur, Head Curator, Science and 
Technology, The Smithsonian Institution. Illus- 
trated in color. November. Net price $3.79 


WINSTON S, CHURCHILL 


Prats She as OF 


GEO LOG 


sore eee 


MATHEMATICS 
Exploring the World of Numbers and Space 


By IrvinG ADLER, Ph.D. Illustrated throughout in 
full color by Loweitt HEss Grades 5 to 9 
August. Net price $3.99 


McCALL’S GOLDEN DO-IT BOOK 


Adapted by Joan Wyckorr, edited by Nan Com- 
stock. Illustrated by Witttam DucGan. A com- 
panion volume to the best-selling MCCALL’S GIANT 
GOLDEN MAKE-IT BOOK. Grades 3 to 8 

September. Net price $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 
OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 


By Evucene and KaTHERINE SHARP RacHLis. Illus- 
trated by Harry McNaucGur. Gr. 3 to §. Aug. $1.89 


Two new 
Golden Beginning Readers 


Grades 1 and 2 
WHALE HUNT 


Told to JANE WERNER WaTSON, by KENNETH S 
Norris. Illustrated in color by CLaupE HUMBERT 
September. Net price $1.49 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 


By Irvinc A. LEITNER 
BERNICE MYERS. 


Illustrated in color by 
September. Net price $1.49 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


A stimulating and authoritative beginning 6- 
volume atlas for young readers—magnificently 
illustrated in full-color on every page. Be- 
cause it is colorful, attractive and easy-to-use, 
it will appeal to young readers in grades 3 to 6 
and make “looking it up’’ fun. Fully indexed 

Ready. Net price $14.95 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A family leaves the Columbia Public Library. 


Vitalizing a public library 


by Susanna Alexander 


When I returned from Montreal and found 
that the month of June had been the busiest 
month in the history of the Columbia Public 
Library, I stopped to think of people and 
circumstances that had brought about this 
growth. In June five years ago, 7324 pieces 
of material were circulated from the library. 
This June, 18,611 pieces of material were cir- 
culated plus 7586 from the bookmobile to 
the surrounding rural area, 305 books to pa- 
tients in the hospital. and eighty-five books 
e Mrs. Alexander became librarian of the Co- 
lumbia Public Library in 1955 and administrator 
of the Daniel Boone Regional Library when it 
was organized, as described in her article. Be- 
fore entering the public library field she headed 
the Technical Processing Department of the 
Stephens College Library. In 1959 Mrs. Alex- 
ander received one of the Alumne Achievement 
citations given annually by the college. Her cita- 
tion reads in part: “By her sympathy with the 
emotional and intellectual hungers of old and 
ways to make the li- 


young, she has found neu 


brary serve human needs and attract new sup- 


port.” 


borrowed on interlibrary loan. What is re- 
sponsible for this growth in use of the public 
library? 

Columbia, Missouri, is a community with 
a population of 36,510 according to the unofhi- 
cial 1960 census. In 1950, the census count 
was 31,994. The main business of the com- 
munity comes from the students and faculty 
of the University of Missouri and two colleges 
for women, Stephens and Christian, from the 
main offices of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, several insurance companies, and some 
small industries. The normal student popula- 
tion during the past few years has been ap- 
proximately 10,000. The assessed valuation 
of Columbia is currently $36,913,818. 

Like many other communities of its size, 
Columbia has appeared to boom since World 
War II. Many new homes have been built, new 
businesses have come into being, and there 
have been increased demands for additional 
school facilities, improved streets, expanded 
utilities, and better recreational facilities. 

The library would naturally be affected by 
these changes, but in 1955 it looked as if it 
were a forgotten service, with an annual budg- 
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et of $20,000. The common explanation was, 


and had been for years, “As long as we have 


such a fine university library in our com- 


munity. we need not be too concerned about 
library.” It 
in most circles that the library 


a public was commonly under- 


stood was a 
“nice” thing to have for the children and fot 
those men and women who had nothing bette 
to do than to read a mystery or a love story. 
There were those. however. who knew better 
and who had worked diligently to improve the 
situation. The had 
1901 by the ladies of the Columbia Tuesday 


library been started in 
Club, and many of these club members. with 
other leaders in the community, kept urging 
improved services. 

(As we examine the change in attitude. we 
cannot give credit to any one person or group 


or set of circumstances. We might say it 
active League of Women 


Voters who thoroughly studied the local li- 


started with a very 


rary in relation to state and national stand- 
ards. They recognized the library’s shortcom 
ings and began to talk about them. At the 


same time, members of the library board of 
trustees were concerned about the caliber of 
library service being offered to the citizens. 
They had talked to the city officials about the 
possibility of voting an increased tax. Because 
the city had been operating under a new city 
manager form of government for a short time, 
everyone hestitated to ask for increased taxes. 
thinking that this might cast reflections on the 
municipal administration. As a result the city 
council included the library in the annual 
appropriation, budgeting $11,000 in addition 
to the one-half mill tax which had been voted 
in 1922. In 1955, this tax produced approxi- 
mately S9000. 


BEGIN WITH A SURVEY 


\n important step was taken in the fall 
of 1954 when a conscientious board of trus- 
tees decided that 
They turned to the Missouri State Library for 


something must be done. 
Library. its 


The re 


has be en 


a survey of the ( olumbia Public 
organization, facilities, and services. 


port, completed December 1, 1954. 


EEE 


THREE FROM MISSOURI 


The three lead articles in this issue illuminate public library develop- 


ment from different points of view. 


Alexander shows how the 


Mrs. 


influence of a vitalized public library program can reach out into 


neighboring areas and form the basis of 


a regional library. Miss 


Bothe shows the role the state library can play in the formation and 


extension of regional libraries. 


Mrs. 


Young shows how enlightened 


and informed trustee action can contribute to the development and 


extension of public library programs. All three authors are Missouri- 


ans. The Daniel Boone Regional Library which Mrs. 


Alexander ad- 


ministers is one of those developed with Miss Bothe’s assistance: 


Mrs. Young has been member and president of the board of trustees 


of the Columbia Public Library, headquarters for the new regional 


library 


Mrs. Alexander, left, 
and Miss Bothe. For 
a photograph of Mrs. 
Young see page 757. 
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A deposit station in Boone 
County. 


the basis for many of the changes made since 
that date. It has served several purposes, giv- 
ing the board of trustees a much clearer pic- 
ture of where its responsibility is and how 
best to approach the problems, giving the city 
officials an objective view of the library serv- 
ice in relation to other libraries of similar size 
in the state and nation, and giving the new 
librarian, who was employed in July 1955, a 
concise picture of the situation and possible 
goals. 

In 1955 the general feeling was that we 
that 
money was available to move forward. In pre- 


needed improved library service and 
senting a sizable bond issue to the people, the 
city council included $25,000 for improving 
the library building. This passed with a large 
majority, and in 1956 the building was com- 
pletely renovated and remodeled at a cost of 
approximately $32,000, with many civic or- 
ganizations contributing toward the furnish- 
ings. It was soon apparent that the city off- 
cials recognized the need for a strong library 
program, but that they had not realized what 
this would cost and that there simply was not 
enough money available to meet this demand, 
along with the many others. 


As the 


brarian reviewed the survey and made plans 


board of trustees and the new li- 
for the future, certain things were obvious. 1) 
The library tax would need to be increased to 
produce a more adequate income. ( Under Mis- 
souri law. it is possible to vote a maximum 
of two mills for library operation.) 2) Li- 
brary service should be established in the sur- 
rounding rural area, which was without serv- 
kind. 3) 


ice of any The creation of a larger 


unit of service would strengthen service to all. 
1) The book collection needed to be improved 


both in quality and quantity. 5) In addition to 


books, the library should be providing ma- 
terials such as records, films, pictures, and 
filmstrips. 6) A trained staff was important, 
not only in selecting these materials but also 
in interpreting them to the public. 7) Ways 
must be found to tell people about the library 
and its services. 8) Plans should be made to 
take library services outside the building to 
hospitals, organizations, and other groups. 

Because of the need for reorganization and 
the lack of facilities and materials in 1955, 
one of the things to avoid was overselling the 
services. We knew that not enough people un- 
derstood the library and its program. We 
knew that money and support would be forth- 
coming when people were made aware of the 
important force the library could be in the 
community. The communications media were 
ready and anxious to do their part. The two 
daily newspapers carried frequent news 
stories, editorials, letters, and picture stories 
about the library. 


The asked to 


weekly column for one of these papers. This 


new librarian was write a 
column has appeared regularly since the fall 
of 1955. It has covered books, ideas, plans, 
reports on meetings and institutes, and has 
been an excellent opportunity to explain the 
entire library program. The two local radio 
stations have given public-service time for reg- 
ular spot announcements and frequent fifteen- 
minute programs. The local television station 
has been generous with public-service time 
and with newscasts on the library. 





when the librarian was 
women’s 


In the fall of 1958, 
asked to 
program on the local television station, we rec- 


appear weekly on a new 


ognized an opportunity that could not be re- 
fused even though another regular weekly as- 


signment seemed impossible in the already 
overcrowded schedule. We appeared on the 
first program, and since that time we have 
talked about books and libraries to hundreds 
of people who knew nothing about libraries 
before. In 1959 the library received a John 
Cotton Dana award as a result of this fine co- 
operation. 


WORK WITH THE SCHOOLS 


One of the first cooperative programs un- 
dertaken in 1955 was with the Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools. The elementary schools had no 
library to be 
placed in the position of supplying library 


service and we did not want 
service to the schools. On the other hand, we 
realized that here was a captive audience. If 
the children in the elementary schools learned 
about the public library and its services, per- 
haps they would be adult library users in years 
to come. 

Working closely with Adalene Hoke, read- 
ing arts supervisor in the public schools, we 
developed a program of classroom visits to the 
public library. Individual classes and their 
teachers were transported by school buses to 
the library on regular monthly visits. The li- 
brarian explained the library and its facilities, 
and the children were given twenty to thirty 
minutes when each could select one book for 
the total classroom loan. The following month 
the same class returned and selected a second 
collection. The schedule was arranged so that 
each class made at least two consecutive visits. 
Through this plan an average of two hundred 
students participated each month, and over the 
five-year period the more than three thousand 
children in the public elementary schools have 
been reached. 

The school principals, teachers, and the staff 
of the public library feel that several things 
have been accomplished through this pro- 
gram. More boys and girls in the community 
are familiar with the public library and its 
services. They have learned to select books 
which they really enjoy and can read. Some 
of the school collections are supplemented 
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throughout the year by books from the public 
library. The staff of the library has had an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the teachers and the students and their needs. 

In addition, a number of adults have been 
reached through their children. The staff has 
been very much aware of children returning 
to the library on their own and bringing their 
parents with them. This has been shown in the 
circulation figures. As library use has in- 
creased over the years, the adult circulation 
has gone up more rapidly than the juvenile 
circulation. We also feel that as public library 
service has improved, school administrators, 
teachers, and parents have become more con- 
cerned about the need for elementary school 
libraries. We anticipate that this will be one 
of the next developments in the local schools. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER LIBRARIES 


The opportunity to cooperate very closely 


other libraries in the community has 


meant a great deal in the total library develop- 


with 


ment. With the two women’s-college libraries. 
the University of Missouri and the Missouri 
Bible College libraries, and the Missouri State 
Historical Library. a wealth of material is avail- 
able. Each library recognizes special responsi- 
bilities to its found 


that duplication can be avoided when there is 


clientele, but has also 


an awareness of the other resources. 

In addition to resources, these institutions 
have offered invaluable assistance to the pub- 
lic library program. Instructors trained in 
special subject fields have worked closely with 
the librarian in building a collection which 
will be helpful to the public. Students in Chil- 
dren’s Literature classes have assisted with 
special story-hour programs. For instance, dur- 
ing the 1955-56 school year the girls from the 
Children’s Literature classes at Stephens Col- 
lege under the leadership of Eleanor Johnson 
carried the entire preschool story-hour pro- 
gram. Since that time it has been possible to 
furnish the leadership from the library staff, 
with the help of the students. On many occa- 
sions faculty members have given their leader- 
ship to adult groups meeting in the library. 

The professional assistance given by other 
librarians in the community cannot be over- 
looked. Ralph Parker, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and chairman of the state li- 
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brary commission, has been dedicated to the 


improvement of public libraries generally and 


has met on numerous occasions with the Co- 
lumbia Public Library Board of Trustees to 
explain laws and standards and to help lay 
plans for the future. When the city council 
was about to cut the library budget; he went 
before them to clarify the position of the 
Columbia library in relation to other public 
libraries. 


4 REGIONAL DEMONSTRATION 


In 1957 the library committee of the League 
of Women Voters was instrumental in creating 
interest in a Missouri State Library regional 
demonstration in Boone, Callaway, and How- 
ard counties. Columbia is in Boone County. 
Howard Callaway 
southeast of Boone. The Columbia Public Li- 
brary provided space in the basement of the 
building for this demonstration and worked 
closely with the Missouri State Library as the 
program progressed. When the establishment 


and are to the west and 


of county library service was voted in April 
1959 for re- 
gional service, Columbia was seen logically as 


and three counties contracted 
the proper serv ice center. 
In the meantime it had been made possible 


of Women 


interested citizens, and a dedi- 


through the Columbia League 
Voters, many 
cated library board of trustees to vote a two- 
mill tax for library support in Columbia. This 
placed the Columbia Public Library Board 
of Trustees in a position to contract with the 
three county boards and create a regional 
library with the Columbia Public Library as 
the service center. As_ these developments 
came about, it was not always easy to keep 
the public informed, and the fine cooperation 
of the news media was most importnat. In 
addition, we cannot underestimate the impor- 
tance of word-of-mouth publicity. Each citi- 
zen, trustee, and staff member continues to be 
a public relations person for the library, 
wherever he happens to be. In the dentist’s 
chair, at the lunch counter, at a bridge party, 
the person who can explain the services and 
value of the public library helps it grow. Each 
time the librarian or a trustee appears before 
an organization to talk about books or the li- 
brary. program, someone new is reached, Dur- 


ing these five years the librarian has averaged 


In the Columbia Public Library—Thelma MacArthur of 
the library staff with Mildred Nanley, a patron. 


at least one talk each month before an adult 
organization. In addition trustees, citizens, 
and other librarians in the community have 
appeared before groups to talk about the li- 
brary and its program. 

We are now operating as the Daniel Boone 
Regional Library, serving a population of 
66,509, with an annual budget of $126,000. 
Through increased income and special grants 
made available as part of the Missouri Plan 
under the Library Services Act, it has been 
possible to spend some $35,000 on books dur- 
ing the past nine months. This has meant the 
addition of some 8500 new prebound ju- 
veniles and approximately 3000 adult titles. 
Also, $1000 is being spent on a record collec- 
tion, $1000 on filmstrips, and $1200 on the 
rental of films. Had Columbia been oper- 
ating alone on its current income, it would 
have had about $15,000 to spend on books 
materials. The three counties operat- 
ing without Columbia would have had ap- 
proximately $15,000 to spend on books and 
materials for the current year. 


and 


STAFF GROWTH 


materials would be of little value 
without a staff to select and interpret them to 
the public. From a staff of five with one pro- 
fessional librarian in 1955, we have grown to 
a staff of seventeen with four fully trained 
professional librarians and four others with 
partial library training. 

The bookmobile staff of three headed by a 
professionally trained librarian makes 142 
regularly scheduled stops on a thirty-five day 
schedule in the rural areas of the three coun- 
ties. Six self-service deposits of approximately 
one hundred books each are located in the 


These 
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area. The next step is the establishment of ad- 
ditional outlets in trade centers in the three 
counties. 

four independent libraries still exist in the 
region. The largest is Fulton Public Library 
in Callaway County. Fulton has a population 
of 10,000 and is the county seat. As this is 
being written, the boards of trustees are ready 
which will ter- 


to sign a contract 


minate in the merger of the Fulton Public Li- 


one-veal 


with the Callaway County library dis- 


Public 


Callaway 


brary 
trict. Fulton 
service center for 


Library will become the 
County. adminis 
tered by the Daniel Boone Regional Library. 
We are continually working with the boards 
of trustees of the other three library districts 


Howard 


programs, 


one in Boone County and two in 


County to develop cooperative 
and feel that in time they 


value of becoming part of a larger unit of 


will recognize the 


service. 

The acquisition and processing of books for 
the Daniel 
handled through the Library Services Center 
of Missouri Jefferson City. This 
cooperative program has resulted in freeing 
staff at the Columbia Public 
Center for additional work with the public. 

\ trained children’s librarian has selected a 


Boone Regional Library is now 


located in 


Library Service 


well-balanced collection for the regional li- 
brary and is fully responsible for two story- 
hour programs each week, work with all of the 
schools in the community, and cooperative pro 
grams with special education and camp pro- 
grams, as well as a monthly television story 
time. 

A trained 
ence and circulation has just been employed. 


One of his first responsibilities will be the 


librarian responsible for refer- 


evaluation and improvement of the reference 
collection and the entire adult collection. Over 
the past five years this collection has been 
built as money and time would allow, and it is 
now important that it be strengthened with 
a planned program of evaluation and pur 
chase. 

One of the staff members who has partial 
library training and has shown an unusual 
understanding of people is responsible for 
regular service to the Boone County Hospital 
in Columbia. In cooperation with the librarian 
of the Medical Library at the University of 
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Missouri Medical Center, she will begin a serv- 
ice to the patients there this fall. In addition. 
contacts with shut-ins are directed to her, and, 
she selects materials to be delivered to them 


by Bov Scouts. 


REACHING OUT 


Other adult include two Great 


Books discussion groups. They are entirely di- 


programs 


library providing 
Meeting 


has been provided for groups interested in 


rected from outside, the 


meeting space and materials. space 
special programs such as shorthand, art, and 
photography, but the direction has continued 
staff. 
of the most successful programs has been a 
books in 
Mental 


included 


to come from outside the library One 


monthly discussions on 
with the 
Association. This has usually 


series of 


cooperation Boone County 


Health 
a discussion by a local authority of a book or 
play related to something currently discussed 
in the community with emphasis on the psy 
This has 
lowed by general group discussion and ques 
tions. As an example, at the time the Stephens 
College Playhouse was presenting The Heiress. 


chological implications. been fol- 


the minister of the Episcopal church discussed 
both the play and Henry James’s novel H ash 
Again, Dr. Hardin 


Shakespearean authority and visiting profes- 


ington Square Craig. 
sor at the University of Missouri. led the dis 
cussion of King Lear just before it 
sented at Stephens College 
As the board of 


administration worked in the 
adult education. they have recognized that in 


Was pre- 


and the 


area ol 


library trustees 


have 
already being 
the library 


information 


a community where much is 


done by schools and organizations. 


can be a clearing house and 
center on the total community program, tak- 
ing the lead only when a group is not being 
reached or is seeking assistance in the form of 
materials or facilities 

In building a library program, cooperation 
with existing groups is most important. In 
Columbia we have found all groups anxious 
to work with and for the library. In turn we 
have been able to offer assistance in supplying 
materials as well as space for displays and for 
publicizing programs. Book lists are often im- 
portant to an organization’s program. Fre- 


quently a committee from the organization is 
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anxious to work with a library staff member 
in the preparation of book lists. This not only 
relieves the staff of some of the mechanics. 
but brings the committee members to the li- 
brary to learn more about the facilities and 


materials. 
“THEIR LIBRARY 


The record collection at the Columbia Pub 
lic Library has been made possible entirely 
through the efforts of the Columbia Altrusa 
Club, which has given, over a three-year pe- 
riod, some five hundred records especially se 
lected for young people. The supervisor of 
music in the public elementary schools has 
been on the committee and has worked closely 
with the librarian in the selection of this col- 
lection. 

The Columbia Art League has regularly held 
have furnished 
the racks. arranged for and hung the exhibits. 


exhibits in the library. They 


and furnished the librarian with material for 
publicity. The Columbia Quota Club has ar- 
ranged regularly for the exhibit of one paint- 
ing bv a local artist. This is given a prominent 
place and is changed regularly. In addition 
this 
Van Gogh and a Renoir reproduction to the 


presented a framed 


same organization 
at the time it was remodeled and re- 
decorated. At that time the Kiwanis Club. the 
Lions Club. the 
Women. the Tuesday Club, the 
the Garden Club. 
tributed to the furnishings. Each now has a 
stake in the library—they think of it as theirs. 

In this connection we must again recognize 


With a library 


and 


library 


Professional 
Altrusa Club. 


individuals con- 


Business and 


ind many 


the value of library trustees. 
board of 
different 


contacts they can create 


women. 
In their 
an interest in the li 


trustees of nine men 


many groups are reached. 


brary and its program 


“WE HAVE STARTED” 


We rec ognize 
We are not 
terms of materials. facilities. or income. Aftet 


ONLY 


started. 
standards in 


that we have only 


meeting national 


what we consider a successful five-year pro- 
gram of public relations, we meet people ea h 
day who do not know about their public li- 
brary. The present building is crowded and in 


With 


never seem to have enough staff to meet the 


adequate continued increased use we 


needs of the public , even though the installation 


of a Brodac Charging Machine sixteen months 
ago has done a great deal to eliminate time- 
consuming routines. We need to take another 
look at our entire organization in terms of 
routines and future development. At the end 
of this five-year program, we have probably 
reached a time when outside help should again 
be called in for an objective survey. 

There is still much to do, but as we look 
back and sum up the past five years, we see 
that many individuals, groups, and circum- 
stances have contributed to a period of signif- 
icant growth. Needless to say, the Missouri 
Plan under the federal Library Services Act 
has come at a time when we have able to bene- 
fit in many ways. Two of the four professional 
librarians on the staff received their fifth-year 
library degree because of the scholarship pro- 
gram under this plan. The in-service training 
programs under the plan have contributed 
to the strengthening of the staff. As mentioned 
earlier, the establishment of the regional li- 
brary is a direct result of the demonstration 
program, 

We must again emphasize the importance 
of a close library-trustee relationship. In 1956 
at the Missouri Library 
the Columbia Public Library received the an- 
nual Library 
the same meeting, Mrs. Raymond Young of 
Board of Trustees re- 
ceived the association’s Citation for Meritor- 


\ssociation meeting, 
Improvement Citation and, at 
the Columbia Library 
ious Achievement in promoting library service 


takes both 
trustees and staff to carry forward a growing 


a clear demonstration that it 
program of service. 

In the growth of every program, public re- 
lations is probably the outstanding factor, but 
this goes much farther than reaching the pub- 
lic through various news media and making 
Fach 


the library staff from the librarian to the cus- 


talks before organizations. member of 
todian, each trustee and each citizen in the com- 
munity can be a public relations agent for the 
library. When Mrs. Thelma McArthur, our li- 
brary assistant who visits the hospital, told me 
today that one of the patients at the hospital 
had been pleasantly surprised when she could 
bring him material on roofing from the library. 
we knew that we had not only found a new li- 


brary user but in all probability a new public 
eee 


relations man for the library. 





A “good neighbor” policy of library extension 


by Edna E. Bothe 


When a state library consultant in Missouri 
suggested to the members of a regional li- 
brary board representing two small Ozark 
counties that a third adjoining county which 
had no library service be invited to join the 
region, she met with some opposition. After 
all, they had only recently taken a first step 
when they signed a contract to operate a joint 
service. “Isn’t it possible that the area will 
become too large?” “Wouldn’t our two coun- 
ties receive less service if we added a third?” 
Behind the questions and remarks the consult- 
ant could almost hear them saying, “After all. 
what do these state people think? We let them 
talk us into this regional business, and it’s 
been difficult enough to explain the advan- 
tages to our county officials and many others. 
Of course, we do appreciate the additional 
state funds that helped us get started, and we 
do know that we have better service as a 
region than we could have as separate county 
libraries. But it’s expecting too much to add 
another county so soon.” 

These were unvoiced feelings which she 
could read in the faces of the ten very sincere 
and conscientious board members. Quickly 
she decided that these counties were not ready, 
and that the approach would have to be more 
gradual. They must get used to the idea first. 

She sensed that they did want to be coopera- 
tive, as was shown by the next question: “Just 
what did you have in mind that we should 
do?” 

She explained that the state library demon- 
stration bookmobile in an adjoining county 
was serving a community which required a 
long drive from headquarters. “Your bookmo- 
bile,” she said, “is serving a community only 
five miles from this point. The reverse is true 
in another part of your regional library serv- 
ice area. Could your bookmobile serve the 
community in X county which we are serving 
and our state bookmobile serve a community 


in your area more easily reached by us?” 


e Miss Bothe is director of field services, Mis- 


souri State Library, Jefferson City. 
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“Well, that sounds reasonable enough,” one 
board member said. 

“Why.” said another, “I think that would 
just be being a good neighbor.” 

So by a small concrete example and a first 
step in cooperation, the fear of attempting 
something new and of effecting greater change 
is broken down. By 
qualities of neighborliness and good will and 


appealing to natural 


by demonstrating that cooperation is practi- 
cal and profitable, citizens of an area become 
convinced that larger units of library service 
in the form of a regional or multicounty li- 
brary system produce results in the form of 
the best library service at the least cost to the 
taxpayers. 

MISSOURI 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES IN 


The Missouri State Library has been con- 
bookmobile 


1951. There are 


ducting a_ regional demonstra- 


tion service since now in 
operation in the state eleven regional (multi- 
county) libraries comprising a total of 31 
counties. These vary from two to four counties 
in each region. Many of the regions already 
formed are still too small and have inade- 
quate resources to meet standards of good 
library fact 


and because of the scarcity of professional 


service. It was because of this 
librarians with administrative ability that the 
idea of the locally administered library dem- 
onstration Plan 
under the provisions of the federal Library 
Act. 

In many 
those having regional library service are al- 
in that they are in 
factors 


was added to the Missouri 
Services 
instances counties adjacent to 
ready “good neighbors” 
the same trade area and have many 
in common such as industry, agriculture, and 
transportation and communication facilities. 
Extending already established library service 
to a neighboring unserved county is a logical, 
practical, economical, and efficient method of 
improving existing library service and extend- 
ing library service to unserved areas. This is 
true, however, only when the established serv- 
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ice is providing reasonably adequate service 
to its own taxed district. 

For this reason a regional library wishing 
to conduct a demonstration in a neighboring 
unserved county must first meet certain stand- 
ards in order to qualify for funds. Not only 
must the administrative librarian of the re- 
gion be professionally trained and experi- 
enced, but the regional library must provide a 
professional librarian for giving bookmobile 
service to the rural areas of the neighboring 
county. This librarian must spend most of 
his time in guiding readers and advising local 
librarians and library boards. There must be 
regularly scheduled and publicized bookmobile 
visits to all communities in the county. The 


book 


sufficient to meet 


demonstrating library’s and audio- 
visual collections must be 
region and, with 
funds, the 


Services must be 


the needs of the existing 


augmentation from grant needs 
of the demonstration area. 
provided for groups and organizations, pro- 
vision must be made for a vacation reading 
program for children, and supplementary and 
advisory services must be provided to com- 
munity libraries in the unserved demonstra- 
tion area. 


The 


may be in the form of a request to the state 


initial step toward a demonstration 


library for library service, from groups or 
individuals in an unserved county (which, as 
noted above, may already have community li- 
braries). If a regional library service area 
adjoins the county, its librarian and board 
are informed of the request, and their atten- 
tion is called to the possibility of a locally 
the availa- 


demonstration and 


of funds to finance it. 


administered 
bility 


a regional 


In other cases, 


library which is interested in 
strengthening its own services by extending 
them to an adjoining county or counties re- 
quests information or applies to the state li- 
brary. A consultant from the state library then 
surveys the proposed demonstration county to 
discover possible interest and to determine the 


feasibility of a demonstration. 


DEVELOPING THE PLAN 
The promotion of interest and demand for 
service in the proposed demonstration area 


proceed simultaneously with the development 


of a detailed demonstration plan by the li- 
brarian and board of the regional library, 


working with the state library consultant. The 
plan includes facts to show that the addition 
of the proposed demonstration area to the 
regional library will strengthen and improve 
services throughout the region. It includes an 
itemized budget showing the costs of the pro- 
posed demonstration. This must be based on 
the estimated annual income realizable from 
a tax levy on the demonstration area. It also 
includes a projected budget and service plan 
for at least two years after the demonstration 
period. This is accompanied by a revised over- 
all service plan for a region including the 
proposed demonstration area. The regional 
library board then formally adopts the dem- 
onstration plan. 

In the meantime the state library consultant 
has scheduled a county-wide meeting in the 
which 
representatives from all communities and or- 


proposed demonstration county to 
ganizations in the county have been invited. 
Many personal contacts by both the consultant 
and the librarian of the regional library have 
been made. Both attend this meeting and ex- 
plain the proposed demonstration plan. Mem- 
bers of the group are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions which usually result in the one impor- 
tant question, “How soon can the demonstra- 
tion start?” 


Vissouri State Librarian Paxton Price describes 
locally administered library demonstrations: We 
and most other states have a program of spend- 
ing federal funds directly by the state agency to 
demonstrate public library service in an unserved 
rural area. This is one method which involved 
only the state library. We have an alternative 
method at work which has been equally success- 
ful in three cases so far—giving federal funds to 
an existing county or regional library that is 
strong enough to handle the job but needs to be 
expanded into more adequate service and size 
by the addition of a neighboring county or coun- 
ties. This method merely involves the transfer of 
funds from our hands to a local library which 
conducts the demonstration to a neighboring un- 
county or The demonstrated 
area then becomes accustomed to receiving serv- 


served counties. 
ice from its neighboring county or regional li- 
brary and has no difficulty in making the mental 
jump when the time arrives for making a decision 
to align itself in service operations with its 
neighbor. This last method we call “locally ad- 
ministered demonstration.” 





The consultant then explains the require- 
ments. The group must express itself as fa- 
vorable to and willing to work for passage of 
a tax levy to support permanent library serv- 
ice. During the demonstration period a citizen 
committee must assist in publicizing the serv- 
ice. A publicity representative must be se- 
lected for each community, who will advertise 
and work for the use of the service by the 
people of the community. A county promotion 
committee must assume the responsibility for 
securing funds when needed for promotion of 
a voting campaign for a tax-supported iibrary. 

\ planning committee is selected from the 
group to work with the state library consult- 
ant and the regional librarian in carrying out 
the demonstration plan. A formal resolution 
agreeing to meet the foregoing requirements 
is then passed by the group. 

The Missouri State Library, because of its 
experience in the establishment of new library 
service, assumes the responsibility of working 
with the local promotion committees, explain- 
ing legal procedures, suggesting promotion 
methods, and encouraging citizen activity in 
support of the project. 

EVERYONE 


ADVANTAGES FOR 


One of the most satisfying results of the 
locally administered demonstration plan has 
in which small community li- 


have 


been the way 


braries in the demonstration counties 
worked with the regional librarians and con- 
sultants. Doors seem to open more easily to 
the regional librarian, and there is less fear 
of state control. The regional librarian and 


the community librarian are “neighbors” who 


plan together the weeding of the collection, 
the refurnishing of the library to make it more 
methods 


attractive, and the initiation of new 
and ideas. Naturally, the library board is also 
happy with the new arrangements. Many more 
new books, access to the total book and ma- 
terials collection of the region, services such 
as films and recordings, exhibits, and art re- 
productions which the community libraries 
have able to afford before are 
now available. When the time comes for the 
demonstration to terminate, the librarian and 
board are eager for the vote to carry in the 
county so that 
from the regional service. They know that 
not only the additional services but the new at- 


never been 


they can continue to benefit 


tractive furniture and equipment will be re- 
moved at the end of the demonstration unless 
it is brought to a successful conclusion and the 
vote is favorable. If the library happens not 
to be tax-supported, the librarian and board 
take the lead in the promotion campaign in 
their community in support of the vote for tax 
support. 

Under Missouri law communities having 
tax-supported libraries are not included in 
newly established county library districts and 
therefore do not participate in the vote for 
After the county library district 


and the 


tax support. 


is established new county library 


board has joined the region by contract, the 
board merge its li- 


district and thus be- 


municipal library may 


brary with the county 
service center of the newly 


The board and li- 


brarian, having been prepared for this step by 


library 
expanded regional library. 


come a 


the demonstration. no longer fear the super- 
vision of the regional librarian nor the disso- 
lution of the board. They 
understand the changes and the advantages to 


present library 
be derived from cooperation. 
After a successful demonstration, such as 
the three which have been concluded in Mis- 
it is not difficult 


to persuade the county library board to join 


souri in the last three years. 


the region by contract. The state library con- 
sultant has only to remind the newly appointed 
board of what they have already experienced 
They 


advantages in time and money which will re- 


during the demonstration. realize the 
sult from their request to join their neighbor- 
ing regional library. Their county officials are 
also made aware of these facts. During one 
demonstration representatives of the county 
with the regional 


When the 


county joined the region, the members of this 


committee met regularly 


board during the demonstration. 


liaison group. with one exception, were ap- 
pointed to the regional board. Under such 
circumstances, the first meeting of the regional 
board with its new “good neighbors” as full 
fledged members is a happy occasion. 

In summary. the advantages of the locally 


administered demonstration plan are: 


1. Improved service through the establishment of 
a more adequate unit of service with enlarged 
area and increased income. 


Continued on page 760 
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The public library 


and the political process 


by Mrs. Raymond A. Young 


The consideration of the library and the 
political process might well be divided into 
three parts: 

1. Why is the library involved in the political 
process / 

What part should librarians and trustees take 
in the political process / 

How can librarians and trustees be effective 


in the political process? 


As to why, perhaps it is better to deal with 
objections to the involvement of the library in 
the political process. You may have heard it 
said, “I am willing to do all I can for the li- 
brary, but I don’t think that library trustees or 
librarians should dabble in politics or try to 
influence votes.” But we cannot, for our very 
self-preservation. ignore or willfully overlook 
the fact that the library depends for its very 


@ Mrs. Young is president of the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association. This article is adapted 
from a number of speeches she has made to li- 
brary organizations during her presidency. Mrs. 
Young has been president of the Missouri State 
Library Commission and is now a member. She 
has received the Missouri Library Citation for 
meritorious achievement for her work as a trustee. 
Before going into trustee work she was a member 
of the University of Missouri library staff and 
was librarian of William Woods College, Fulton, 


Vissourt. 


lifeblood of tax income on the political process. 

A fellow Missourian of mine, Harry Truman, 
was talking politics with a group of Yale stu- 
dents when one asked him, “How do I start in 
politics, sir?” The former president replied, 
“You've already started. You’re spending some- 
one else’s money, aren’t you?” 

Votes are the expression of the democratic 
voice, and through politics we have the imple- 
mentation of this democratic political process. 
To ignore the importance of the public vote to 
the library is to hide one’s head in the sand. 


WHAT LIBRARIANS AND TRUSTEES CAN DO 


Librarians and trustees should study library 
legislation and work for supporting and protec- 
tive legislation. Do you object, “But that would 
make me part of a pressure group”? What of 
that? If the pressure is the firm support of a 
cause that benefits all, you can be proud of the 
part you play. And if you build up enough 
pressure, you may have a head of steam that 
will move the library program along in a pro- 
gressive way. 

No revered leader of our country, no one of 
our respected laws, would have had a part in 
our nation’s history except for the influencing 
of votes. Do you think that Abraham Lincoln, 
the Great Emancipator, floated into the White 
House on a wave of patriotic glory? Abraham 
Lincoln was a practical politician—he dedi- 
cated himself to what he considered a righteous 





cause, and then he went out and campaigned 
vigorously, with every resource at his com- 
mand, to influence votes. 

So if your library needs supporting and pro- 
tective legislation, the way to obtain it is to 
work vigorously for enough votes. There is no 
other American way. 

What librarians and trustees should do, and 
how their aims and purposes can be achieved, 
are closely related. In politics the questions 
may be simple, but the answers are not. The 
answers are as complex as human beings are. 

At a meeting pertaining to government, or 
peace, or disarmament, or some such theoreti- 
cal concept someone asked Dr. Einstein, “How 
is it that the brain of man is able to evolve 
wonderful theories and translate them into 
practice in the world of physics, and yet in 
politics we stumble along at the edge of de- 
struction? Why can’t the human brain answer 
these questions of government and politics?” 
Dr. Einstein replied, “Politics is so much more 
difficult than physics.” 

A librarian or trustee speaking to aldermen. 
legislators, cr an appropriation committee will 
need to know what the library has now, what 
more it needs, and why that increase is needed. 
True, statistics often create a sort of bored 
resistance in hearers, but the needs of the li- 
brary can be presented in terms of human re- 
sources backed up concisely and exactly with 


figures. The speaker will be ready then to 
x I 


answer questions about what was presented. 
And may I say here parenthetically that your 
briefing cannot be too thorough, for there will 
always be at least one question that comes out 
of left field, so to speak, that can catch you far, 
far from base unless you know the answers. 


HOW TO BE EFFECTIVE IN POLITICS 


Legislators are men and women of intelli- 
gence, and they can quickly discriminate be- 
tween the library group that is interested in 
good politics and good legislation all the time, 
and the library group that shows up only when 
a favor is asked. So channels of communica- 
tion need to be kept open between library and 
legislators. It is wise to have their names on the 
library’s mailing list for bulletins and an- 
nouncements of special interest. Yes, they are 
busy, and perhaps they will not read every 
word of every mailing, but they will be aware 
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that they are remembered and that the library 
is making an effort to keep them informed. 

\ regular open house for legislators 
whether national, state, local, or all three, per- 
National Week—will 


what offers, what it 
needs, and what it could offer in the way of 


haps during Library 


show them the library 
increased services and benefits. They will re- 
member at least some of what they have seen 
when the time comes to count the votes. 

However, to legislators the library may seem 
a relatively small part of the total governmental 
picture. Therefore, in working for some par- 
ticular legislation, or for an increased appro- 
priation, a sense of timing and sensitivity to 
the group can be very valuable. Sometimes the 
temper of a group may seem to vary from year 
to year, or even from day to day. 

In our recent vote for a tax increase in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, we invited councilmen and 
school board members to our library board 
meeting to consider when the library tax ques- 
tion should be placed on the ballot. The city 
was interested in an urban-renewal bond elec- 
tion, the school board was going to have a 
bond election, and neither wanted the library 
question voted on at the same time. Dedicated 
people pushing the library bill at the right time 
achieved success. 

Whether the librarian or a board member 
appears before a group is a question best 
determined by sensitivity to the prospective 
audience and by sound common sense. In many 
cases, the professional background and stand- 
ing of the librarian carries its own authority 
and the librarian is the best choice as repre- 
sentative. At other times librarians have heard 
such remarks as, “Oh, sure, the librarian is 
for the library bill. Why shouldn’t he be? It’s 
his job.” At those times the librarian’s very 
professional standing may have biased his 
listeners’ opinions. It is then that the trustee 
makes the best representative. The trustee can 
speak as a business or professional man or 
woman, as a housewife, or as a volunteer and 
unpaid representative of the public library. 

A much broader arena of political appeal is 
in contacts with the public itself, and a most 
valuable means of focusing that appeal is by 
appearances before civic organizations and so- 
cial clubs, to present the library’s case to an 
audience already drawn together by some com- 
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Mrs. Young (right) photographed in 


Montreal with this year's trustee cita- 
tion winners, Mrs. Emil Bloedow, 
Edgeley, North Dakota, and Thomas 
Dreier, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


mon interest. A good speaker will tie in the 
library with the group’s objectives, know what 
needs to be done, and work out with them 
the means of doing it. 

The Columbia League of Women Voters 
had a library item on its agenda for five years. 
The members studied the Missouri Plan, “Im- 
provement of Library Service in Missouri,” 
and the ALA standards. The recommendation 
of all the league unit groups was to work for 
a larger unit of service. Through the efforts 
of the library committee of the league and 
members of the library of trustees, 
citizens of the county were encouraged to re- 


board 


quest a bookmobile demonstration from the 
Missouri State Library. That request was the 
beginning of what is now a three-county library 
region. 

The league also took an active part in se- 
curing a vote for a tax increase for Columbia. 
They circulated petitions calling for an election 
to increase the tax by 14% mills. They worked 
actively in a door-to-door canvass, through the 
schools, and through other organizations. The 
tax vote in Columbia carried by only 75 votes, 
so everyone's efforts counted. 

Of course, groups are people; we were pre- 
pared to accept human foibles, to give credit 
for a job well done, to reciprocate by helping 
other organizations. Now, everyone who put 
in so much hard work knows that without his 
individual effort the tax would not have been 
voted. A great number of people in the com- 


munity feel that the increased and improved 


library service is of their individual doing. 
They in turn will sell the library to their friends 
and to their legislative representatives. 

Daily with individuals is 
powerful force when those individuals go to 
the polls on election day. Never underestimate 
the power of “just one vote.” One vote—and 
just one vote—beheaded King Charles I of 
England. One vote—and just one—made 
France a republic in 1875. One vote alone 
elected Thomas Jefferson president. One vote 
passed the Selective Service Act in 1940—what 
would have been the fate of our country if, 
when Pearl Harbor was struck, we had had no 
young men under arms? A friend of a small 
town doctor, voting by absentee ballot in a 
general election, noticed that the office of 
Coroner had not been listed on the official 
ballot. He wrote in on his ballot, “Dr. Pat 
Duncan for Coroner.” In this case, one vote 
was a landslide. 


contact also a 


In dealing with these person-to-person con- 
tacts, ready answers to questions and com- 
plaints are just as useful as they are in dealing 
with a Senate subcommittee. One of our most 
cherished American privileges is our right to 
squawk about our taxes; even our friends and 
acquaintances ask accusingly, “Why does the 
library need the tax money?” Therefore a 
smiling, brief, and satisfactory answer is 
needed about why the library is cramped for 
room, how many books it has, its current cir- 
culation figures, what is to be done with the 
extra space needed, or perhaps why the library 
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needs a bookmobile—how many people in out- 
lying districts depend upon bookmobile service 
for any library service at all. 

Perhaps there will be questions about the 
resources of the reference department, and the 
extent of its cheerful, practically “never-fail” 
service to students, businessmen, or a harried 
housewife who wants some fast information 
about where to place an ice-cream fork. Do you 
know whether or not your library needs more 
storage space, a modern catalog system, or air 
conditioning for the dog days? Everyone is 
vulnerable to the appeal of one or more of its 
needs. 

It is misleading to think it is not necessary to 
sell the library and its needs. Don’t let indiffer- 
ence whisper in your ear, “Everyone is in favor 
of the library. Surely none would vote against 
improvement and support of the library.” One 
of our richest American cities last year defeated 
a library bond issue, simply because the citizens 
were not sold on the need of the library for a 


bigger, modern building nearer the present 
center of a growing city, supplied with ample 
parking space, and able to offer expanded serv- 
ice. The sorry truth is that the library in that 
beautiful Florida city is still limping along, 
doing its best to serve the very voters who did 
not support it. 

In a successful campaign to sell the voters 
by all means accentuate the positive. New 
automobiles and new refrigerators are not sold 
by concentrating on the shortcomings of the old 
model, but by a glowing presentation of the ad 
vantages, conveniences, and benefits of the new. 
To be sure, shortcomings of the present library 
facilities should be presented strongly enough 
to establish immediately the need for expansion 
and improvement, but what the taxpayers are 
really being asked to purchase is what the new 
tax or the new bond issue can offer them. 

Of course, one has to be thoroughly sold on 
the library as an educational institution before 
he can sell the public. He can’t just ask for 
crumbs, falling far behind the schools and other 
institutions. He must be convinced of the mag- 
nitude of the library’s potential. 


ORGANIZATIONS ARE EFFECTUAL 
Where the advice and personal contact of 
the individual is powerful, the many-voiced 


American Library Association and its impact 


as an organized body magnifies that power. 
The respect which the high standards of the 
Association has won adds weight to its influ- 
ence. The very fact that it represents librarians 
and trustees in every corner of the state places 
the power of group thinking behind the official 
acts of the local library board. 

The importance of organization cannot be 
overemphasized. Years ago several housewives 
felt very strongly about a matter of civic better- 
ment, but their scattered, unorganized effort to 
influence their local politicians in its favor were 
ineffectual. A local official advised that they 
organize themselves and their efforts into a 
unified movement. “But.” said one of them in 
despair, “what effect will just a few women 
have?” He gave her a grim look and said, “I 
can tell you one thing they can do. They can 
scare me to death!” 

Nevertheless, your Association and its legis- 
lative committee cannot do everything. As indi- 
viduals and as members, back them up. Be pre- 
pared to call, write, and wire; your legislators 
and Congressmen are intelligent men and 
women, but they are not Swamis—they don’t 
know what voters want unless the voters tell 
them. 

The provisions of the Library Services Act 
have brought books to thousands upon thous- 
ands of people who never before enjoyed li- 
brary services. The effects of the workings of 
the Library Act are all at the local 
level, but the legislation and annual appropria- 
tions which are the very lifeblood of the Act 
are at the national level. Last year, in a time of 
tight money, the Library Services Act received 
for the first time the full appropriation of seven 
and a half million dollars; this is the result of 
constant effort on the part of those dedicated to 
the library. ALA is active in keeping the Act in 
force and its appropriations adequate, and the 


Services 


national trustees organization is active in repre- 
senting its members and in working with the 
American Library Association to keep the im- 
portance of the Library Services Act always 
before Congress. 

Those concerned with the library and the po- 
litical process, then, whether working as indi- 
viduals or through organizations, need to be 
informed fully and exactly. They must be pa- 
tient, pleasant, and, above all, persistent in 
their efforts. eee 
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The public library and the public budget 


by Samuel E. Vickers 


Ur. Vickers is city manager of Long Beach, 
California. He says about his work: “The 
city manager exercises administrative lead- 
ership. His functions are numerous: 1) to 
ensure that laws and ordinances are en- 
forced, 2) to supervise and administer cit) 
departments, 3) to advise and inform the 
city council on technical matters, 4) to 
prepare and submit to the city council the 
annual budget, and 5) to keep the city 
council informed at all times as to the 
financial condition and needs of the city. 

“The problems of cities in this era con- 
tinue to grow in number and complexity. 
Municipal problems involve such diverse 
fields as public works, law enforcement, 
fire protection, planning, recreation, build- 
ing construction, traffic engineering, public 
health, and urban renewal, as well as li- 
brary servic e. 

“The city manager is at the center of the 
forces affecting municipal policy. He serves 


link 


operating departments. He, more than any 


as a between the city council and 
other one person, has the opportunity lo 
ascertain community needs.” 

What he says about city libraries in the 
following article applies equally well to 
other libraries supported by public funds. 
The city librarian is concerned, quite prop- 

erly, with the development of an organization 
capable of fulfilling its basic purpose of pro- 
viding the community with efficient and eco- 
nomical library service. As a professional li- 
brarian, he plans new programs or continu- 
ance of existing programs so as to achieve this 
aim. The decisions involving library service. 
however, as any other program, have serious 
financial implications. This is equally true 
whether the decision involves a basic question 
of addition to the book collection or a more 
complex one pertaining to the construction 
and location of branch libraries. It has been 
my observation that library people as a group 
tend to be idealistic in their outlook. Let me 
hasten to add that I find this to be an admir- 


able trait. But in his capacity as an adminis- 


trator, the city librarian must temper his ideal- 


‘ism with practicality. 


While 
differ among cities, the city librarian gener- 
ally must take into account that his depart- 
ment is competing for funds with numerous 


organization and fiscal structure 


other city departments. Municipal revenues 
never seem to be adequate to support the ever 
present demands for increased expenditures. 
Since there are only tax dollars to 
finance all municipal services, it is extremely 


so many 


important for the city librarian to justify as 
thoroughly as possible his department’s claim 
for a reasonable proportion of the total city 
budget. The more effective his justification, 
the more readily he will find acceptance of 
the library’s budgetary requests. 

\s we are aware, program planning in- 
volves the translation of policy into specific 
plans and activities, Whenever a new program 
or activity is being considered, it is essential 
for the city council and the city manager to 
know what the program will involve in terms 
of services to be rendered, as well as the re- 
sources required to provide these services. 
This information must be based on facts, not 
guesswork. Legislative bodies have a reputa- 
tion of taking a critical view of requests for 
new programs or services when the latter are 
unsupported by convincing justification. In a 
sense, the problem for the city librarian be- 
comes one of educating the city council and 
the city manager to library needs. From the 
city librarian’s standpoint, this is a worth- 
while endeavor. By presenting all pertinent 
facts to reviewing authorities, the city li- 
brarian enables them to make sounder deci- 
sions with respect to library services. 

As we have seen. the city council, through 
its control of appropriations, determines the 
nature and extent of services provided to the 
community. The budget is the administrative 
device through which the council’s policies for 
a year’s period are expressed in financial 
terms and work programs. The city librarian 
should bear in mind that the budget can like- 
wise be an invaluable tool for his own use. 
helping him to clarify program objectives, 
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plan for future needs, and determine whether 
he is utilizing library resources to the fullest. 

There are a few comments concerning budg- 
et preparation which might be of interest to 
librarians. Budget estimates should be based 
upon work programs. Whenever possible, data 
should be provided which will realistically in- 
dicate the type and level of services which are 
being provided. Legislators often may be un- 
familiar with the technical aspects of library 
work. Therefore, they must be convinced of 
the value of the work to be performed before 
they can be expected to vote the total amount 
of the department’s request. It goes almost 
without saying that a professional librarian 
would not in any event want to be placed in 
the position of defending any unrealistic re- 
quests. 

The city manager, like any chief executive. 


must exercise adequate control over the city’s 


departments and activities. Organization con- 
trol requires the establishment of standards of 
efficiency against which performance can be 
measured, Standards are extremely important 
to a city manager because they assist him to 
appraise the effectiveness of his organization 
in fulfilling its objectives. Reports are a most 
useful means of enabling a city manager to 
achieve the necessary control of municipal 
affairs. Such reports are meaningful not only 
in terms of explaining programs and service 
accomplishments, but also as a means of alert- 
ing the city manager to any significant in- 
creases, decreases, or deviations in the serv- 
ices being performed. The city librarian can 
render invaluable assistance to the city man- 


ager by providing him with reports which ex- 
plain library needs, services, and accomplish- 
ments in a factual, concise, and illuminating 
manner. 

It is apparent that the emphasis in this 
article has been placed to a marked extent 
on the city librarian’s role as an administra- 
tor rather than as a professional specialist. 
This has not been done with any intent of 
minimizing the latter function of the city li- 
brarian. It is clear that it is in this profes- 
sional capacity that the city librarian renders 
his greatest service to the community. How- 
ever, it seems fitting in this article to high- 
light the administrative nature of his position 
in terms of the librarian’s relationships with 
the city manager. 

\ city librarian will be quick to point out 
that first-class 
bought at bargain basement prices. The city 


library service cannot be 
manager recognizes the validity of this asser- 
tion. Efficiency should not be 


treated as if they were ends in themselves. It 


and economy 


is well to remember that the quality of a serv- 
ice is not susceptible of measurement. But the 
nature of a city manager’s job makes it neces- 
sary for him to consider all aspects of a pro- 
gram or service. The city librarian. of course, 
may view these matters from a slightly dif- 
ferent standpoint. However, in the final analy- 
sis, it is only through a better understanding 
of each other’s problems that the city man- 
ager and the city librarian, guided by princi- 
ple and fact, will accomplish their mutual ob- 
jective of enhancing the value of the public li- 


brary as a vital community resource. eee 


a 


A “GOOD NEIGHBOR’ POLICY OF 
LIBRARY EXTENSION 


(Continued from page 754) 
Extension of adequate service to an unserved 
area. 
Utilization, of professional, experi- 
enced, administrative personnel in the demon- 


existing 


stration, making possible the extension of 
service without the employment of additional 
state library personnel for such demonstration 
projects. 

Economy in demonstration through the use of 
existing facilities of regional libraries. 

Ease of convincing local community leaders, 
trustees, and librarians of the advantages of 
regional service because of the “good neigh- 
bor” policy. 
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These advantages have been proven by 100 
per cent successful extension of service and 
the enlargement and improvement of three 
of Missouri’s eleven regional libraries. This 
type of demonstration is one of the most ef.- 
fective methods of realizing the Missouri State 
Library’s objectives—improving the quality 
of library service where it exists and extend- 
ing it to unserved areas. 

The members of its field staff are surveying 
other regional libraries which can meet stand- 
ards for locally administered demonstrations 
and areas in which the “good neighbor” policy 


can be used to advantage. eee 
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Architect’s drawing of ALA headquarters 
building 
The new American Library Association head- 
quarters will be a five-story building through- 
out, instead of having one unit of five stories 
and one of three as shown on the cover of 
the January ALA Bulletin. The additional 
space is an investment—it can be rented 
until it is needed, and the rental income will 
help pay for the building. 


Program for progress 


by Sarah L. Wallace 


If you were in Montreal and if you went to 
council meeting on June 23, you saw the state- 
ment. It was headed “Report to the ALA Coun- 
cil from the ALA Executive Board.” 

When you leafed through your ALA Bulletin 
for July-August you saw it, on page 585, boxed, 
and carrying the title, “Development and Main- 
tenance of ALA Program Activities.” 

What lies behind such a document? How is 
it arrived at? Four months spent at ALA as 
public relations officer enable this reporter to 
bring you the real story. 

Here, for the first time, is a behind-the- 
scenes account of events leading up to the re- 
port; here are the facts which resulted in the 
action at Montreal. 

“Informed sources” report that each day its 
members expect more from ALA. If you have 
ever said, “Why doesn’t ALA do this? This 
should be turned over to headquarters. Get the 
executive secretary of the division to do it.” 
you have been just one of 23,000 people all of 
whom feel free to say the same thing, suggest- 


@ Miss Wallace, public relations officer of the 
Vinneapolis Public Library, recently finished a 
four-month stint as acting public relations officer 
for the American Library Association. 


ing program activities which eventually must 
be translated into space, staff, and money. 

For ALA, space had become the paramount 
issue. 

Because most librarians either have faced or 
are facing a similar problem, there was neither 
question nor quarrel with the action previously 
taken on the building and salaries. 

Most librarians with obsolete buildings have 
considered the desirability of remodeling or of 
renting extra space as alternatives to construc- 
tion. When the Association was confronted 
with the same poser, the members of the Execu- 
tive Board, all of whom are librarians, con- 
sidered the same alternatives. Their own ex- 
perience on the home front was as much of 
a guide as the advice of top real estate men and 
building experts. It led to the vote for a new 
headquarters building as the most economical 
cornerstone of the program the membership 
wants and needs. 

The new building will cost close to $1 mil- 
lion. Not a lot for an association with 23,000 
members; not a lot for an association with an 
endowment in excess of $4 million. 

The endowment fund, therefore, will supply 
the necessary funds for the building. Drawing 
such a large amount from the Association’s 
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“bank account” means a loss in yearly income 
of interest estimated at $39,000. 

From long years of explaining their own 
budgets to their local controlling bodies, ALA 
members know, too, that while new buildings 
bring savings in functional efliciency, these 
savings do not show on paper: they are trans- 
lated instead into greater production. On the 
other hand, a building brings expenses which 
do show up on the balance sheet in increased 
costs of operation. ALA estimates that when 
the new headquarters is completed, annual 
maintenance will be increased about $24,130. 

Program also means people, good people. It 
has been often pointed out by both administra- 
tions and by staff organizations that to attract 
and hold competent employees. salaries must be 
on a level with others in the field. and the mem- 
bership needed no persuasion that the same 
thing holds true of headquarters staff. A de 
veloping program must recruit and keep good 
personnel. This should be a continuing prob- 
lem, for unless it needs more personnel over a 
period of years, the organization is not grow- 
ing in performance. In justice the same fringe 
benefits that are offered 
business should be offered to ALA employees 


in libraries and in 


The Executive Board. therefore. has committed 
itself to an estimated increase in the salary 
scale of $20.000 and is encouraging the de- 
velopment of a pension plan which will add an 
other estimated $20.000 to the annual expendi- 
tures. 

While use of endowment funds for the build 
ing can well be considered a permanent invest- 
ment which pays dividends in performance 
instead of dollars and cents, the loss of those 
same dollars and cents comes hard to an or- 
ganization long on needs and short on cash. 
The remedy, therefore, is to replace over a 
period of years the money withdrawn from 
endowment, eventually building the sum up to 
its original strength. Each dollar replaced 
means less income lost. 

The ALA then faces this basic problem: 

Annual increased expenses: 

Maintenance $24.130 
Estimated salary 
20.000 
20.000 


increase 
Pension plan 


Annual loss of income from 


endowment 39.000 


Total increase in income needed $103,130 
his amount must be made up if the Associ- 
ation is to operate an ongoing program. To it 
must be added an undetermined amount which 
will go toward returning money to the endow- 
ment fund over a period of years. 

Faced with this cut in funds, which in reality 
would be a cut in program and therefore a cut 
in membership services, the Executive Board 
began a series of meetings—not always in 
smoke-filled 


stituent reaction as those of any political cam- 


rooms—but as sensitive to con- 
paign committee. They visited other groups 


maintaining energetic and developing pro- 


buildings. They 
obtained the 


included 
asked questions: How 
money? What had 
action 7 

Nor were they content with secondhand re- 
ports. They looked at the grass roots them 


new 
had they 


been the 


erams which 


grass-roots re- 


selves. They discussed it with committees and 
groups in ALA. They sounded out members in 
their own localities. They observed reactions to 
various proposals. 

From all the sounding boards came back the 
same message. The membership would resent 
being shut out from a share in the problem and 
its solution. They wanted an opportunity to 
participate in building their own Association, 
in bearing the cost that professional responsi- 
bility entails. However. the entire amount could 
not be raised by voluntary pledges, by gifts. 
and by grants. This type of income. dependent 
upon the winds of individual and corporate 
financial well-being as well as personal and 


corporate emotions, is too uneven to finance 


a permanent project. There must be a plan 


which would recognize the desire of the mem- 
bership to participate, and at the same time 
take advantage of the good will the Association 
enjoys in its relations with allied industries. 
foundations. and corporations. 

Advice was sought from the Membership 
Committee and from the various advisory 
hodies which work with it. Opinions flew across 
conference tables. often colliding with a re- 


sounding clash in mid-air. They ranged from 


how much members pay to enjoy the benefits 
1960 
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of the woman’s club, or their union, from how 
much physicians and lawyers are billed for 
their memberships in their professional associ- 
ations. to whether or not the librarian with a 
salary of $2500 can afford any increase in 
dues. They discussed individual personal re- 
children, aging 


sponsibilities of members 


parents, bills for medical care or education 


and their bearing on Association support. 

Others emphasized the pride the professional 
librarian has in his own career, his willingness 

even his eagerness—to increase its prestige. 
They listed the benefits he gains from a corpo- 
rate association, benefits of which he is often 
unaware but which he cannot afford to lose. 

They discussed the foundations and corpora- 
tions which, unasked, have turned to ALA as 
the proper administrator of grants they wished 
to make to the world of books, reading. and hu- 
man understanding—grants which would be 
made for activities but not for building. They 
discussed the evident desire on the part of state 
associations and ALA divisions to have a share 
in the building. They reported the offers of 
business and industry to make donations to the 
Association. 

From all the words there finally emerged the 
pattern that became the three-point resolution 
passed by the ALA Council in Montreal ap- 
proving an increase in the dues scale (at a 
solicitation of 
ALA’s total 
gram, and the return to the endowment fund 
each year of not less than 6 per cent of the As- 


prudent and practicable level), 


financial contributions for pro- 


sociation’s annual income from general funds. 

This is the program which the Council in- 
structed the Executive Board to carry out. 

And the member, like the voter, who asks 
““What’s in it for me? Why should I be for it?” 
is invited to take a look, not at a platform for 
the future, but at the record. What has the As- 
sociation done for him in the past? 


Salaries have been raised by the Associ- 
ation’s insistence on proper education and 
proper pay. 

Library budgets have been increased through 
the publication of standards for all types of 
libraries. 

The scope of libraries has been enlarged, 
their importance in the national life drama- 


tized, by the passage of the Library Services 


Act, and continued library development is 
now in the platform of both political parties. 


Greater effectiveness of libraries on both 
sides of the ocean. and wider understanding 
between peoples, has been made possible 
through the Association’s many international 
projects and its furtherance of exchange be- 
tween nations. 


Wider ideas has 
through ALA conferences, through coopera- 
tion in supplying staff members as speakers 
to local groups and assistance with work- 


use of been achieved 


shops, and through Association periodicals. 


New methods and awareness of the current 
professional scene have been put within the 
reach of all librarians at every level through 
the nonprofit program of publishing. 


Better librarians are trained through ALA’s 
accreditation of library schools. 


Economy of increases daily 
through the program of testing and the stand- 


ards developed under the Library Tech- 


operation 


nology Project. 


Increase in the library’s effectiveness in 
dealing with all ages and with specific areas 
of interest is made possible through the stud- 
ies, projects, and counsel of the Association’s 
divisions. 

Individual libraries and librarians have 
reaped the results of the collective stand on 


freedom to read. 


These are not promises; they are past ac- 
complishments, strong evidence that the three- 
point program introduced as “prudent and 
practicable” will also be productive and popu- 


lar eee 


DEADLINE FOR ‘“‘YOU AND THE ALA’’ CONTEST 


The deadline for the “You and the ALA” con- 
test is October 30. The judges will be Lester 
Asheim, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago; Benjamin Powell, Duke Univer- 
sity Library, Durham, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Charlemae Rollins, Chicago Public Library; 
and a fourth still to be appointed. For further 
details see page 632 of the September issue. 





Continuous conveyor processing 


by James 


\ conveyor is an important efficiency factor 
in the scientific handling of materials. Walter 
H. Kaiser, Wayne County librarian, is aware 
of this fact and incorporated 275 feet of 
continuous roller-skate conveyor, 24 inches 
wide and square in form (see illustration on 
page 766) in the design of the new Wayne 


County Library headquarters building. Some 
public libraries, such as those in New York 


and Queens Borough, have installed simple 
conveyor lines in their library processing cen- 
ters to expedite book processing but the con- 
cept and organization of the continuous con- 
veyor is believed to be new to the library pro- 
fession. The of the continuous 


roller-skate conveyor permitted a highly co- 


installation 


ordinated and complete processing operation 
to produce maximum flow of books, ready for 
circulation, to the li- 
braries and six other book circulating agen- 
cies of the Wayne County library system. 
From the very moment books began to roll 
along the roller-skate conveyor, it was evident 
that an exciting departure in handling books 
had begun. It was important that staff mem- 
bers grasp the significance of a 
wrought through adaptation of a technique de- 
veloped in business and industry, since they 
now had an unusual opportunity to translate 
this technique into a new and improved meth- 
od of handling books and other materials in 
the processing operation of the Wayne County 


twenty-one member 


change 


Library. 

With the move to the new building, a new 
department known the and 
Printing Department was created. A highly 


as 


halal 
Processing 


@ As administrative 
assistant to the Wayne 
county librarian, Mr. 
Hunt was responsible 
setting up the 
processing and print- 


for 


ing department de- 


scribed in this article 


R. Hunt 


skilled and trained clerical worker supervises 
and coordinates the work of the department 
the physical and mechanical terminus of the 
important professional work of the selection, 
ordering, and cataloging of library materials. 
This department is responsible for carrying 
out the directives and instructions of the pro- 
fessional staff in other departments. Three 
full-time and three part-time employees com- 
prise the personnel for this department. The 
Processing and Printing Department is ex- 
pected to maintain an even flow of completely 
processed books. Work flow into the depart- 
ment is dependent upon the amount of cata- 
loging that must be accomplished before the 
book is ready for final processing. The de- 
partment is also responsible for central print- 
ing since all major printing equipment is lo- 
cated in its area, in a room designed to house 
noisy machines. 

Xerox and Multilith equipment for the re- 
production of catalog cards, the Potdevin past- 
ing machine for pasting pockets in books, 
and the Altair stamping machine for imprint- 
ing Dewey classification numbers on spines of 
books have been used by the library for sev- 
eral years. These operations, including the 
Friden Flexowriter, newly acquired two years 
ago, are organized around the conveyor to as- 
sure maximum work production and book 
flow. Some operations are placed adjacent to 
the inside or outside of the conveyor, while 
others not directly related to the physical 
book are placed in their logical relationship 
to production and work flow in the depart- 
ment. 

One of the chief advantages of the conveyor 
is to bring the book to a work station with a 
minimum of handling. Staff 
longer handle the same book over and over 
again. The conveyor eliminates the drudgery 
of wheeling loaded book trucks. Now trucks 
are used only as a last resort to store books 


members no 


during periods of heavy purchasing. It should 
be emphasized that the conveyor itself does 
not automatically spec operations but it 
encourages speedier ordering, selection, and 
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cataloging procedures. The conveyor does 
allow an immediate display of all incoming 
books whose very presence demands that the 
staff do something about them. Seeing the 
same titles on the conveyor day after day per- 
sistently forces to mind the questions: “Why 
is this book not moving? What is holding it 
up?” The conveyor, with proper understand- 
ing and imagination, provides the best means 
for quick, daily, coordinated book processing: 
but the utmost cooperation and teamwork of 
staff members is needed to achieve this goal. 


FLOW OF NEW AND REPLACEMENT BOOKS 


The flow of work in the Processing and 
Printing Department actually begins at sta- 
tion A (see illustration). After selection of 
books to be listed and displayed is made by 
the head of the Order/Catalog Department. 
the operator of the Friden Flexowriter in- 
itiates the first set of operations, which pro- 
vide materials used in the selection of books 
by agency librarians at monthly book meet- 
ings. Their selections are processed by the 
Order/Catalog Department, orders are placed, 
and the chief cataloger sets in motion the 
printing of catalog cards and duplication of 
book pockets. As the new books arrive at the 
receiving dock P they are conveyed to station 
G at which point the conveyor is 24 inches 
high. They are unpacked and placed on pal- 
lets, 11 by 19 of 3/16 inch 
tempered masonite. Two of these pallets can 
ride side by side on the 24inch conveyor 
track. Ordinarily, however, one line of pallets 


inches, made 


moves on the outside perimeter of the con- 
veyor to allow free passage of other pallets on 
the inside portion of the track. The books are 
stacked by individual titles, usually three 
stacks per pallet, and may be stacked from 18 
to 24 inches high without toppling over. The 
number of copies, edition, etc., are checked by 
the Order/Catalog Department, and cleared 
for final processing. While at station G the 
Wayne County Library property stamp is 
placed in expensive bocks, and books to re- 
ceive plastic jackets have dust jackets removed 
and placed in the top book of the stack. A 
control slip is also placed in top book of each 
title to provide a record of amount of time the 
book remains at each operation. 

Meanwhile catalog cards and pockets have 


At extreme right, shelf storage units against the wall. 
At left, books are unpacked, checked, and stamped at 
station G, right on the conveyor line. In the far back- 
ground, center, is the doorway of the loading platform, 
station P. One of four gates, Z, through the conveyor 
line is at center foreground. 


Right foreground, book pockets and catalog cards are 
assigned and assembled at station C. At station H, 
Plasti-Kleer jackets are attached and at J, extreme 
left, book pockets are pasted and catalog cards are in- 
serted in pocket. Classification numbers are stamped at 
station K, upper right. 





been completed at stations D, E, and F, located 
in the printing room, In many instances books 
have been cataloged in advance and process- 
ing materials finished before the books arrive. 
Such titles are immediately moved via the in- 
side track to stations H or J. Sorting of cata- 
log cards after printing, and assigning of 
duplicated book pockets to agencies are done 
at station C. Labels are stamped with Dewey 
classification books 
plastic jackets at this station. The completed 
materials are placed on top of the stack of 
titles and moved to station H or J. Normally, 


numbers for receiving 


cards and pockets are printed in the same se- 


quence as books appear on the line, but on 


occasion it is necessary to move a title from 
farther back on the line. via the free portion 
of the track, to station H or J. This is done 
with little effort by moving the pallet out of 
line and rolling it forward. 

At station H the conveyor has gradually 
risen to a height of 301% inches. Here the 
rubber-stamped classification label is pasted 
to the dust jacket, the plastic jacket is applied. 


and the book station J. The 
pocket is pasted on the front fly leaf of the 


moves on to 


book and catalog cards are inserted into the 
pocket at this station. The pasting machine 
is located directly on the conveyor line, on a 
platform raised one inch above the track to 
allow free passage of empty pallets underneath 
the pasting machine. This arrangement allows 
operator to work continuously from one pal- 
let to another without rising or moving to 
obtain more pallets. The operator gives a 
gentle shove to the pallet containing com- 
pleted books and the pallet glides to station 
L where the books are distributed to the bins 
of the various agencies. Juvenile and adult 
nonfiction titles not receiving plastic jackets 
move first to station K where the spine is 
stamped with the Dewey classification number 
on the Altair stamping machine, and then on 
to station L. 
agency twice each week and at that time books 


Deliveries are made to each 
are stamped with the individual agency prop- 


erty stamp and packed in delivery containers. 


Processing and Printing Department 


4. Friden Flexowriter operations: typing of Keysort 
card, adult and juvenile monthly book lists, 
ment and special lists, multi-order book forms, book 
pocket and first book card stencils, and other typing 


replace- 


requiring programed tape for future use 

B. Clerical desks: stufing of book poe kets, stamping 
of copy numbers, typing of bindery book pockets 
C. Assignment of book pockets to various agen 

cies, and assembling of groups of book pockets 

and catalog cards 

D. Pocket duplication 

E. Xerography 

F. Multilith machine 

G. Unpacking and checking of 
erty stamping of books 

H. Attaching Plasti-Kleer jackets 
J. Pasting of book pockets, inserting catalog 
cards in book pocket 

K. Stamping of classification number 


books. proj 


L. Agency shipping bins 

M. Bindery preparation and receiving area 
N. Supply room 

P. Shipping 


R. Shelf storage units 


ind receiving platform 


. Gate to allow p through roller-skate con 


issage 





GIFTS, DISCARDS, AND BINDERY BOOKS 


Incoming gift books and books to be sorted 
discards and bindery also use the con- 


These books the 


receiving dock to station M where they are 


for 
veyor. are conveyed from 
sorted and marked, new pockets are typed, 
and books are packed and picked up by the 
binder. Incoming and outgoing packages from 
the supply room N are also moved via the con- 
veyor. 

Passage through the conveyor area is by 
means of easily operated aluminum gates at 
four points. Ball-bearing transfer points are 
located at three corners to permit the move- 


ment of materials in any direction. 


STATISTICS 


The floor area allotted to the Processing 
and Printing Department is 5498 square feet 


including bindery area M and shipping and 


ig 
receiving L. This figure does not include the 
supply room, however. There is a combined 
storage capacity on the conveyor and shelving 
for than sixty-five hundred vol- 


units more 


umes. Approximately five hundred titles, al.- 
lowing an average of fourteen copies per title, 
can be accommodated in the department, and 
additional titles can be accommodated by use 
of book trucks. With the present equipment 

225 books 
hour could be proce essed by adding more staff. 
From 600,000 to 800,000 books . could 


operating at peak capacity, per 


be 


processed annually in the available space by 


addition of more conveyor, duplicating equip- 
ment, and staff. At present the book budget 
does not demand this output, but if and when 
such production is necessary, it is reassuring 
to know that the space is available to do the 
job. 

-Staff members have exhibited imagination 
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Adult Nonfiction 

Juvenile Nonfiction 

Adult Fiction 

Juvenile Fiction 

Juvenile Easy 

Number of Titles Sampled 


Center, Xerography machine at station E. In the center 
background, the Multilith machine at station F. At 
right, the pocket duplication machine at station D. 


and ingenuity in changing procedures to gain 
maximum the conveyor. 
Weekly study sheets are maintained on each 
operation to provide an analysis of book flow. 
Studies on book pocket pasting, for example, 


efficiency from 


indicate that an average of three pockets are 
pasted per minute and catalog cards inserted 
in the book pocket at the same time. Two 
books per minute are stamped with classifica- 
tion number on the Altair stamping machine. 
One and one-fourth to one and one-half min- 
utes are needed to put a plastic jacket on a 
book. 

The average time elapsing from the receipt 
of a book at station G until it is ready for 
delivery to an agency has been greatly re- 
duced since the conveyor has been in opera- 


NUMBER 


APRII MAY JUNE JULY OF TITLES 


848 
553 
309 
138 
47 
1,895 





tion. The accompanying table shows the num- 
ber of work days a book was in process, from 
receipt at headquarters to delivery. The sam- 
pling represents between twenty and thirty 
thousand volumes. 


CONCLUSION 


Last year, before moving into the new 
building, 69,124 books were processed by the 
Wayne County Library. This year the number 
is expected to reach 90,000. This increase 
without an appreciable increase in staff in the 
Printing Department was 
As each 


month goes by, new ways of adapting pro- 


Processing and 


made possible by the conveyor. 
cedures to the conveyor become apparent. The 
conveyor, and indeed all recently acquired 
mechanical equipment, presents a continuing 
challenge for the adaptation and improvement 
of procedures. Periods of reorganization and 
procedural change may be painful as transi- 
tion is made from one method of operation 
to another, but the goal of providing high 
quality library service to an ever-increasing 
number of citizens makes each change more 


worth while. eee 


Well on its way 


to com pletion! 


“INVITATION TO LEARNING” IN PRINT 
During the spring the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace sponsored the CBS Invita- 
tion to Learning series. The thirteen-week series 
consisted of discussion by distinguished scholars 
themes on 
available in 


and statesmen of selected war and 

peace. These discussions are 

printed form from Taplinger Publishing Com- 

pany, 119 West 57th Street, New York, for $1.00. 
UN MESSAGE TO LIBRARIANS 


libraries will have received recently the 


now 


Many 
annual Librarians’ Bulletin sent to them by the 
United States Committee for the United Nations 
The bulletin contains a “Message to Librarians” 
from Peter Lavan, national chairman of the U.S. 
Committee for the UN, and a message from ALA 
President Frances Lander Spain. Both urge li- 
brarians to recognize UN Day, October 24, with 
some special observance, and to have in their 
collections materials which will inform people 
about all aspects of the UN’s work. The com- 
mittee has prepared a list of available materials 
and publications. The list may be obtained from 
the U.S. Committee for the UN, 816—21st Street. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. A “Leaders 
1960-61—The UN is Your Business” is available 
from the same address. The latter might be use- 
ful with groups planning UN programs. 
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The National Union Catalog of 


Manuscript Collections 


by Lee E. Grove 


\ dream of librarians, and of the scholars they 
serve, is being realized at the Library of Con- 
National 
Manuscript Collections. 


gress. It is the Union Catalog of 
Such a central, national register of manu- 
script collections will provide an easy and 
quick answer to the inquirer who seeks to 
know among which institutions in the United 
States the papers of General Halberd, or of 
Rufus Wallstreet, the financier, are dispersed, 
or indeed if any of the business records of 
Conestoga Ranch have been preserved in any 
institution. The register will also answer re- 
lated questions, such as conditions of access, 
and will obviate much fruitless travel on the 
part of the researcher. 
1918 the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress made an 


As early. as 


attempt at bibliographic control of manuscript 
collections on a nationwide basis when it pub- 
lished a Checklist of Collections of Personal 
Papers in Historical Societies, University and 
Public Libraries and Other Learned Insiitu- 


tions in the United States, but it was not 

* Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918. In 
1924 a revision entitled Manuscripts in Public and 
Private Collections in the United States was issued. 
It might be added that a one-volume Guide to Ar- 
Vanuscripts in the United States is 
scheduled for fall 1960 publication by Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 


chives and 
The Guide has been prepared by Dr. 
Philip M. Hamer, executive director of the National 
Historical Publications Commission, and is organized 
geographically. The brief entries will show the fields 
of interest and more important holdings of about 1400 
depositories. Also in press now is a guide to photo- 
copied historical materials in the United States and 
Canada by Dr. Richard W. Hale. This guide, to 
which the Council on Library Resources has given 
support, will be published by the Cornell University 


Press for the American Historical Association. 


until the library developed a code for catalog- 
ing manuscripts, published in 1954,? and the 
Council on Library Resources made a grant of 
$200,000 to the library for the purpose, that 
work on a union catalog could get under way. 

Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield, editor-in-chief of 
The Adams Papers and one of many scholars 
who are enthusiastic about the project, has de- 
scribed the Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections as being potentially as important as 
“that indispensable instrument of scholarship 
and library service,” the National Union Cata- 
log of books, also in the Library of Congress. 

The National Union Catalog of books now 
includes eight and a half million different 
book titles and editions. It is estimated that 
there is a gross of 14 million cards in the cata- 
log, including cross references, etc. The cata- 
log receives directly about 25,000 written in- 
quiries annually. In addition, it is consulted 
directly by individuals and by various divi- 
sions of the library. While it is not possible 
to obtain exact figures on the use of the cata- 
log, because it is located in an open room and 
no count of users is kept, the best guess is 
that it is consulted from 100,000 to 200,000 
times a year. 

In comparison, the National Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections will contain descrip- 
tions of more than 20,000 collections in the 
United States—including about 2000 collec- 
tions in the Library of Congress. Nearly five 
hundred institutions have indicated that they 
will cooperate by providing information on 


? Library of Congress: Rules for Descriptive Cata- 
loging in the Library of Congress. Manuscripts. Pre- 
liminary Edition. Preprint of the Rules for Collection 
of Manuscripts. [Washington] Library of Congress, 
September 1954. 
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their collections for inclusion in the union 


catalog. Some 2000 other libraries. archives. 


local historical societies. and other reposi- 
tories are being invited to participate. Dr. Les- 
ter K. Born, head, Manuscripts Section, De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division. has visited li- 
braries in all parts of the country to describe 
the project. 

It is estimated that cataloging of existing 
organized collections is approximately a five- 
vear task. Thereafter new and newly organized 
collections will be cataloged on a continuing 
basis. As of this fall 2500 collec- 


tions had been cataloged and the cards printed. 


about 


Information for cataloging about 2000 othe1 
collections was on hand, and other inquiries 
were already being received. 

What, for the purpose of the Union Catalog 
of Manuscript Collections, is a manuscript 
collection? This was one of the knottiest prob- 
After 


much discussion the following working defini- 


lems faced in organizing the project. 


tion was arrived at: 

{ large group of papers (manuscript or type- 
script, originals, or copies, of letters, memo- 
randa, diaries, accounts, log books, drafts, etc. 
including associated printe d or near-print ma- 
terials), usually having a common source and 
formed by or around an individual. a family. 
devoted to a 
theme. Small groups consisting of a highly 


should not be re- 


a corporate entity, or single 


limited number of pieces 
ported as collections in themselves but should 
be taken care of by more inclusive reports 
cot ering many suc h groups, eithe r hy an entry 
under an appropriate theme, if possible, or by 


for the miscellaneous (resid- 


a general entry 
ual) collection of the repository. In many in 
stances such small groups can be noted in the 
description of the scope and content of the 
devised jor 


larger artificial “collection” so 


cataloging purposes.® 
While bricks are 


manuscripts, so to speak, it was decided that, 


Babylonian-inscribed 


in the interest of keeping the Union Catalog 
within 
bricks and papyri would not be cataloged. It 


manageable proportions, inscribed 
was reasoned that the collections of these in 


the United States are of interest primarily to 


‘Library of Congress: National Union Catalog of 
Vanuscript Collections, Information Circular No. 1 
(Washington, Library of Congress, 1959). 


[ White William Allen, |> ‘ 





Mason 
Te 


Two entries in the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections, illustrating the type of cataloging and 
the information included. The format is the same as for 
Library of Congress cards for books. The William Allen 


White Collection is cataloged on two cards 


a limited number of specialists who would 
know 


cated. It was also concluded that privately 


already where the collections are lo- 


owned manuscript collections, unless “‘institu- 


Anothe 


tionalized.”’ would not be cataloged 


policy decision of interest to inquirers is that 


the catalog cards will not include the name of 
every person mentioned in every document in 
a collection. Names of persons significant to 
the collection will be noted, and names of dis- 
tinguished persons from whom there is a 
large body of correspondence in a collection 
will not only be mentioned but will be pro- 
Pro- 


venience of the collections will be noted on the 


vided with added entries in the catalog. 


cards. 

The entries are planned to give a concise, 
basic description, plus the information most 
essential to the inquirer who is surveying the 
field and ascertaining where his source ma- 


e Mr. Grove is director of publications, Council 


on Library Resources. 
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terial is most likely to be found. It is assumed 

that the owning institution will have more ex- | 

tensive records of collections such as indexes, | 
| 
| 


calendars, guides, and accession lists. 

The printed cards for the Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections will be available in the 
same fashion as other Library of Congress 
cards. Due to the expense to libraries it is not 
anticipated that many, if any, institutions will 
purchase all the cards, but blanket orders are 
cards on 


already starting to arrive for all 


specific subjects such as, say, Oregon Terri- 
tory. Thus scholars may not even have to 
journey to Washington to consult the catalog. 
It is further presumed that the library will 


eventually publish the catalog in book form. 





Interestingly enough, the Union Catalog will 
be held abroad in those cities which take de- 
pository sets of all Library of Congress cards. 
These 


I ondon > 


include: the National Central Library. 
the Central National Library, Rome: 
the Jewish National and University Library, 
Public Library; 
Lenin Library. eee 


Jerusalem; the Leningrad 


and, in Moscow, the 
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Arkansas discovers Asia 


by Katharine Keathley 


Early last fall I gave the Richer by Asia 
handbook to two sophomore girls, Donna 
Baker and Marla Martin, who assist me regu- 
larly in the library and who are the secretary 
and the historian for our Senior Library Club. 
I asked them to initial titles they thought 
would be read and to hand the book to Miss 
Freeman, our social science teacher. 

From that day until this our students and 
faculty 
Asia. The handbook came back to me with 
many titles checked for purchase; we bought 
some and borrowed others from our Arkansas 


members have been learning about 


Mrs. Keathley has been a teacher for four- 
teen years, thirteen of them in Danville, 
Arkansas. For twelve of those thirteen years 
she has also been school librarian. Of Dan- 
ville, its school, and its Book Fair she says: 

“Danville, the county seat of Yell County 
in the central part of Arkansas, has a 
population of 951. People in this area have 
dependent primarily on an 
agricultural economy. Our town is gaining 


long been 
some industrially. 

“Our school is a twelve-grade one, with 
all elementary grades on the first floor of 
a two-story building except the sixth grade. 
It is upstairs next to the library. While our 
library serves grades seven through twelve, 
the sixth graders use it for reference and 
pleasure reading at specified times. Enroll- 
ment for grades seven through twelve has 
been 231 this year; for the elementary 
school, 241. 


“We have the Junior Library Club for 


Regional Valley Library and the Arkansas 
Library Commission. 

Several of us read as many as we could and 
talked about the books in World History class 
and English II, III, and IV. President Sydney 
Spear read aloud parts of Michener’s Voice 
of Asia at a library club meeting. Sydney 
reads very well indeed, and when she had 
finished we discussed the project as a whole. 
By the end of the meeting, we had decided 
to promote Richer by Asia school wide. 

To launch the books, we arranged them 
on three long slanting shelves immediately be- 
hind the charging desk. A bulletin board made 
by Patricia May, a junior, above the shelving 
portrayed “Asia—Continent of Contrasts” 
with colorful clippings from the World Book 
Encyclopedia reprint. This gave information 
about products, people, climate, and culture. 
On three other bulletin boards we used the 
slogans: “Richer by Asia” with book jackets; 
“China and The Small Woman” with news- 
paper clippings of Gladys Aylward’s visit to 
Little Rock, pictures sent to us by the Chinese 
Embassy, plus the note that “The Inn of the 
Sixth Happiness” was at our local theater; 
and “Laos and the Splendid American” with 
Tom Dooley’s books and clippings about him 


seventh and eighth graders, the Senior Li- 
brary Club for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth. Eight years ago Emilee Millsap, a 
diligent and lovely girl who later became 
president of the Arkansas Student Librari- 
ans’ Association, was reading some news 
items in the ALA Bulletin and the Library 
Journal about book fairs. ‘Mrs. Keathley, 
why can’t we have a book fair?’ And so 
with the help of the whole school we did! 
I am sure that we shall always remember 
our first fair and this one, our seventh. 
“The Book Fair is definitely a school 
activity, but we invite all in town to visit, 
and send invitations to seven other schools 
in the county, to interested college faculty 
Tech and Arkansas State 
Teachers College, and to the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission. Books for the fair have 
been borrowed from the Arkansas Library 
Commission which are sent to them from 


the Children’s Book Council.” 


at Arkansas 





from Look and other magazines. About this 
time the national TV programs were giving 
Dr. Dooley much publicity—this helped our 
project because students were actually seeing 
and hearing Dr. Dooley. 

Additional bulletin boards have been quick 
and easy because of material sent by embas- 
sies listed in the handbook and quantities of 
related material in current magazines. Stu- 
dents enjoyed receiving replies to their re- 
quests. A special file of material on Asia was 
set up in the library. One girl has a Chinese 
pen pal secured through the address given in 
the handbook. (In the sixth grade room, ad- 
joining our high school library, students took 
the tour of the East with President Eisen- 
hower and kept news items of his itinerary 
on the board. Sixth graders borrowed Asia 
by Hurlimann from us.) 

Finding an outline map of Asia in the 
sixth-grade room, sophomore Donna Baker 
made copies with countries numbered to give 
each club member. As Donna read and spelled 
names of countries, each member wrote in the 
name by the identifying number. While this 
sounds simple, Donna had learned a great 
deal by filling in the outline herself. She was 


a well-informed, enthusiastic speaker and her 
program was one of the best. She let each 
person work a little without doing it all for 
him. We all learned what countries and peo- 


ples were considered Asian. 

Marla Martin book talk on The 
Small Woman to the Junior Library Club. 
Martha Reagan gave Face to Face as a book 


gave a 


talk for a test assignment in speech class and 
was asked to do a repeat performance for 
other classes. In this book, East-West meeting 
was particularly vivid, because our own Ar- 
kansas School for the Blind in Little Rock 
opened its doors to Ved when others did not. 
The Mr. Chiles mentioned in Face to Face 
was a school friend of mine at Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, Arkansas. Discovering that one 
of Ved’s teachers had been a friend of their 
teacher formed a little tie to strengthen my 
students’ interest in the book. 

Another book in the bibliography, A Seed 
Shall Serve by Charlie May Simon, an Ar- 
kansas writer and widow of Arkansas’ Pulitzer 
Prize winner John Gould Fletcher, created 
another bond of closeness. Our students had 
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read and loved Mrs. Fletcher’s Johnswood, 
All Men Are Brothers, and Straw in the Sun. 
She had been a featured speaker at an Ar- 
kansas Book Fair and had completely charmed 
my students with her sincerity. 

Other book favorites from the Asia bibli- 
ography were The Red Chair Waits, Bridge 
to the Sun, The Ugly American, Beyond the 
High Himalayas, Quest of the Snow Leopard, 
Voice of Asia, Nectar in a Sieve, The Good 
Earth, Tiger of the Snows, Her Name is 
Mercy, Prison and Chocolate Cake, House of 
Exile, and My Country and My People. 


THE BOOK FAIR 

As our Book Fair time approached, the idea 
for an Asian theme came so naturaliy that 
any other would have been undesirable. Find- 
ing a book of Chinese designs, students used 
them to make intriguing displays for book 
categories, for bulletin boards in the library, 
and for advertising the fair in classrooms 
and uptown in store windows. Many students 
worked on coloring the displays. Some of the 
slogans were “Books—An East-West Bridge 
to Understanding,” “Books Open the Door 


You Enter by Yourself,” “Read for World 


THE ASIA PROJECT 


To help young people of high school age 
increase their understanding of Asia and 
Asians the Young Adult Services Division 
of the American Library Association has 
embarked on the Asia Project. Developed 
in support of the Association’s interest 
in international understanding and of 
Unesco’s objective to further mutual cul- 
tural understanding between the Occident 
and the Orient, the project is designed to 
stimulate librarians, teachers, and other 
adults to provide materials and to carry 
on programs in this area for young people. 

Interest awakened now in young people 
through the world of books and films and 
by personal contact with foreign visitors, 
if carefully broadened and deepened, can 
help them become adults capable of ma- 
ture and liberal thinking about pressing 
international problems. 

Jane Scott McClure 
Director, Asia Project 
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Peace,” and “Reading without thinking gives 
one a disorderly mind, and thinking without 
reading makes one flighty.” 

The son of a Sunday School teacher friend 
of the students, Dr. Keith Parks, is a teacher 
in Indonesia, Margueritte Bro’s Land of Chal- 
lenge. Keith is a graduate of our school, has 
great ability as a speaker, and was heard by 
many in our community when he visited here 
last summer. His mother gladly brought to 
our glass showcase many articles sent by him 
and by her daughter who had traveled in the 
East. There was a carved wood water buffalo, 
a scrap of cloth, leather, silver, china, fans— 
these items awakened things 
brought home from the East by their rela- 
tives. Soon we had a collection ranging from 
shirts and shoes to dolls and music boxes. 
Two Junior High numismatists, James Mitchell 
and Bill Pledger, brought and watched over 
their precious foreign coin collection. Coun- 
tries represented in both displays were Tur- 
key, Arabia, Indonesia, China, Japan, India, 
Korea, Thailand, Russia, Pakistan, Tibet, and 
the Philippines. 

Junior Club members cut Chinese figures 
from cardboard and the typing classes put 
oriental proverbs and riddles on them for us 
to give away as bookmarks. This simple thing 

thought of at the last moment—created fun 
for patrons as they read and compared wise 
sayings at the registration desk. These book- 
mark figures not only gave more of my little 
people a chance to participate in the fair, but 
the proverbs created inspiration as well as 
merriment among the visitors. One adult 
friend who visited said “I’m going to go 
home and give up everything, to read, read, 
read!” 

For a festive spirit students hung bright 
paper lanterns and tinkling chimes from the 
lights in the library. Hosts and hostesses wore 
gold paper disc hats. Some hostesses wore 
authentic kimonos and coats from the Orient. 
The paper decorations were inexpensive and 
were later auctioned off at a school assembly: 
the money made was used to purchase books 
seen at the fair. 

Our library was open in the afternoons 
until five-thirty and then again from seven 
until nine, or until someone could read “just 
the last few words.” Through sleet, rain, and 


students to 


snow capacity crowds came for three nights. 
We purposely scheduled the fair on nights 
when other groups would be having short 
meetings on our campus in order to get a 
wide range of people to visit. During the day, 
periods of reading for both high school stu- 
dents and elementary classes were carefully 
scheduled. 

Cheryl Stewart, senior girl chairman of our 
Book Fair, said regretfully, “The fair was 
over too soon—this whole year is going to be 
over too soon.” And so it seems. But many of 
us have heard the “Voice of Asia” and have 
made ourselves and our friends _ richer 
through reading. We know we have grown 
in East-West understanding. This will be a 
continuing project, I’m sure. 

Plans are going on now for distributing 
book lists to groups, to hold an 
opaque projector program to show books and 
pamphlets to more people, to have Mrs. Bob 
Parks (mother of Dr. Keith) talk to our club, 
to invite a former Danville high school super- 


intendent to tell of his travels—this is continu- 
eee 


various 


ing, isn’t it! 


ee on ene er 
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Arizona’s traveling trustee 


by Catherine S. Chadwick 


No one had better say around Walter Varner, 
Jr., of Yuma, that going to ALA conferences is 
a waste of time. For the past three years he has 
attended the meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of Library Trustees, a section of the 
American Library Association, and has come 
away fired with enthusiasm for its program. 

An energetic and enthusiastic young busi- 
nessman, and chairman of the board of the 
Yuma City-County Library, he conceived the 
idea that other trustees might be interested in 
the way that the Yuma library developed its 
own program. It had changed from a city li- 
brary to a city-county library through a con- 
tract with the county supervisors, and had 
improved and implemented library service to 
the point where it was hardly recognizable to 
old residents. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, 
the librarian at Yuma, Mr. Warner set off for 
attend the 1958 national 


meeting. 


San Francisco to 


trustees association and to 
what he could for the city of Yuma. 


enthusiastic about the meeting, the broad phil- 


garner 
He was so 


@ Mrs Chadwick is 


extension librarian, 
Library Extension 
Service, Arizona De- 
partment of Library 
and Archives. She is 
the first librarian to 


serve in this position. 


osophic implications of the program for trus- 
tees, and the interesting details and techniques 
that were discussed that he accepted the chair- 
manship of the Arizona State Library Associa- 
tion trustees section for the following year. 
{At that time Arizona was completely un- 
broken trail as far as library trustees were con- 
cerned. They had never been organized or 
even contacted outside their own communities, 
and as for considering them an important part 
of the library picture in the state, that had 
never occurred to anyone. Library trustees in 
the state, for the most part, were connected 
with club libraries—those valiant 
forerunners of the present public library sys- 
tems all over the United States. Quite often, 
since the women’s clubs met regularly, it was 


women’s 


unnecessary for the trustees to meet separately ; 
in many communities the whole women’s club 
was considered as the trustee organization for 
the library. 

Until 1957, there was no state library exten- 
sion agency in Arizona. However, the imple- 
mentation of the Library Services Act of 1956 
and activation of the Arizona Library Exten- 
sion Division of the Department of Library 
and Archives as the agency to develop more 
libraries and to assist those already in exist- 
ence stimulated the development of the library 
program in the state. 

There is only one county library as such in 
the state of Arizona and it does not receive a 
mill tax. Other county-city library setups are 
arranged by contract between the board of 
supervisors and the board of library trustees 
of an incorporated city. Generally, people in 
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Freda McDaniels, librarian of the White Mountain Li- 
brary at Springerville in Arizona’s White Mountains, 
greeted Mr. Varner at St. Johns with other trustees of the 
area. 


the state are unaware that county service may 
be contracted for by county supervisors and 
library trustees. 

This spring Mr. Varner, now more or less 
“Mr. Trustee” of the state of Arizona, set 
forth on a pilgrimage all over the state to in- 
vite trustees in the various communities to ob- 
serve National Library Week and to attend the 
workshop at the Arizona State Library As- 
sociation meeting in Tucson. 

It isn’t so many hundred miles from palm 


to pine in Arizona, and it was only a day’s 
White 


section 


difference between snowballs in the 
Mountains in the 
ninety-degree heat in the southern area; and 
in between, all kinds and varieties of libraries 
and library situations. It was a new experience 
for Mr. Varner, accustomed to Yuma’s fine li- 
brary service, to discover with what limited 
facilities the libraries in small communities 
were operating. He found that in most small 
libraries there was no paid librarian, and pub- 
lic-spirited volunteers carried on the work of 
the library. The only source of new materials, 
and in some cases the only source of any ma- 
terials, was the Library Extension Service of 
the Department of Library and Archives, 
which through its consultants and by mail fur- 


northeastern and 


nished materials as requested. 
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In many parts of the state, Mr. Varner 
found a complete lack of information about 
the duties and importance of trustees. In some 
communities the same board had been in au- 
thority for the past fifteen years or so; in 
others a regular system of rotation enabled 
various people to serve on the board. Some 
libraries had no board at all, and others had 
boards made up of whole organizations. Every- 
where, however, there was great interest in 
the program for library trustees and in library 
service in Arizona. 

So Arizona’s traveling trustee came back to 
Yuma imbued with the urge to spread the 
word—how Arizona communities can improve 
library service through active participation by 
library trustees, for only through their coop- 
eration and informed attitude can Arizona li- 
braries progress. 

On his trip, Mr. Varner was frequently 
asked for a success formula for trustee activ- 
ity, and his reply was that the number-one 
maxim for library boards is “meet regularly 
and often.” He urged library board members 
to set up written policies for their libraries, 
and to promote city and county financing. He 
said that informal cooperation between com- 
munities may begin any time, and may lead to 
formal cooperation. 

As a direct result of the interest his journey 
inspired, several workshops for trustees and li- 
scheduled for the fall 
months. The question of policy-making for li- 
brary boards will be the chief topic. 


braries have been 


In a state almost entirely innocent of status- 
consciousness regarding library boards and 
trustees, the problem will be to develop a cli- 
mate of appreciation for the values and obliga- 
tions of citizenship, and the responsibilities of 
libraries in this direction. As president of the 
state trustees association and delegate to the 
American Association of Library Trustees, 
Walter Varner represents the new Arizona that 
is coming to the front as one of the three fastest- 
growing states in the nation, developing as a 
center of electronic research and _ scientific 
leadership. 

Arizona’s future in material values seems al- 
most astronomically vast. To contribute to 
greatness of the mind and the spirit will be 
the task of libraries, guided by library trus- 
tees conscious of their role. eee 
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NEW PROJECTS 


Library binding specifications 


Plans for a study directed toward the develop- 
ment of performance standards for library bind- 
ing were announced on August 24. The study, 
sponsored jointly by ALA and the Special Li- 
braries Association, will be under the direction 
of the Library Technology Project, with the ad- 
visory assistance of ALA’s Bookbinding Commit- 
tee and representatives of SLA. A grant of 
$18,926 was made to ALA by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources to support Phase I of the study. 

The first step in the establishment of improved 
specifications for library binding will be to de- 
termine the needs for which library binding is 
performed and the physical characteristics of the 
bindings which will meet these needs. Later, per- 
formance standards will be determined, specifica- 
tions based on these standards will be drawn up 
for the use of libraries in procuring appropriate 
binding work, and acceptance tests will be de- 
signed to assure the conformance of such work 
to the established standards. 

During the first portion of the study, which is 
expected to take about four months, a two-man 
team will visit representative libraries to collect 
information on varieties of binding requirements 
and to establish the principal categories to be 
covered by separate binding specifications. This 
first stage will conclude with the development of 
a testing program to establish performance stand- 
ards for each of the principal categories of bind- 
ing identified. 

Stephen Ford, head of the Order Department 
of the University of Michigan Library and di- 
rector of the study, and William Foley, manager 
of Printing and Binding Services, University of 
California, Los Angeles, make up the team. Wil- 
liam J. Barrow, document restorer at the Vir- 
ginia State Library in Richmond, will serve as 
consultant. 

The development of new materials and meth- 
ods of binding in recent years makes it important 
to review existing specifications from the stand- 
point of performance, and this the new study will 


do. Since American libraries spend an estimated 
$7 million each year for binding, it is essential 
they have specifications which will enable them to 
obtain the best binding for each need at minimum 


cost. 


Catalog card stock 


William J. Barrow (see above) will conduct a 
testing program on catalog card stock for the 
American Library Association—Library Technol- 
ogy Project. The estimated cost of the program 
is $5500 and the time required for the test is four 
months. 

Three grades of currently manufactured cards, 
composed of 100-, 75-, and 50-per cent rag will 
be obtained for testing. A new card stock of 100 
per cent chemical wood fibers, which was devel- 
oped under Mr. Barrow’s direction, will also be 
tested. Physical and chemical tests, before and 
after aging, will be made on currently manufac- 
tured card stock. The data obtained from each 
test should give worth-while information on the 
rate of deterioration and the physical properties 
of current card stock and so serve as a guide for 
selecting the appropriate type. 


Pamphlet box 


During July, Container Laboratories, Inc., of 
Chicago, submitted a proposal to develop an im- 
proved pamphlet box for shelf use in libraries. 
Phase I of the proposal was accepted and sched- 
uled for completion by September 30. It includes 
the study and evaluation of styles and costs of 
boxes now on the market, and the submission of 
one or more samples of the box the company will 
design. 

After the first phase is completed, the company 
will furnish cost estimates to carry out the second 
phase. Phase II will include complete detailed 
drawings and specifications for the new pamphlet 
box; a final sample or samples of the box made in 
accordance with the approved specifications; and 
firm competitive cost quotations for the box fur- 
nished in various quantities. 

The Library Technology Project hopes that this 
project will produce a better and more satisfac- 
tory pamphlet box than any now on the market. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., is now assistant director 
and Mrs. Gladys T. Piez is senior editorial assist- 
ant of the Library Technology Project. Both as- 
signments became effective on August 1. eee 
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BUTTERWORTHS 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHERS 


“i Sign of the Slade and ice 


THE HOUSE OF BUTTERWORTH, whose origins date back to sixteenth century 
London where the first books appeared under the sign of the Hande & Starre, has 
pleasure in announcing the formation of a new company to handle the sal 

and distribution of its medical and scientific publications, and also to publish in 


the U.S.A. 


BUTTERWORTH Companies are already operating not only 
in England, but in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—and now in 
the United States of America. 


BUTTERWORTH MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC books have for 
many years been distributed in the U.S.A. by other publishers whose own imprints 
have appeared on such books. The formation of the new company forges a direct 
link with trade and professional customers. 
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RAVEN: Cancer, with an international team of contributors. 
Index volume due fall 1960. per volume 

STEWART: British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals, 4 volumes 
140,000 titles. per set 

COALES & RUPPEL: Computation and Automatic 

the International Federation of Automatic Control’ 

Moscow. 3 volumes, due late 196 

Information Processing—the papers and discussions 


Conference 


KNAPMAN: Gas Chromatography Abstracts, Vol. 1 (to 
he first two of the Gas Chromatography Discussion Groups int 

phy. 

VICKERY: On Retrieval System Theory, 1960 Price to be announced 
IUPAC Publications. Butterworths London Organization are official publishers to 
the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry. 
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BUTTERWORTH INC. 
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Elinor Walker, new president of PLA and li- 
brarian in charge, Work with Young People, 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, presented her 


program for the Public Library Association in 
her inaugural speech at the Montreal Confer- 


ence. She said: 


For many years the public library has been working 
diligently to attract more people into the library. The 
numbers have grown but slowly. Suddenly two years 
ago all schools from elementary through college woke 
up to the fact that they had been allowing their stu- 
dents more or less to loaf through school and that in 
so doing we might be falling behind other countries 
in our educational program. The schools were no 
more prepared to cope with the tremendous upsurge 
in the use of library resources than we in the public 
library were. We have been deluged with students of 
all ages wanting all kinds of materials, who are 
unable to obtain them for one reason or another in 
their school libraries. We have done our best to fill 
these requests, but under our present budgets we can 
not buy enough materials to meet the increased de- 
mand; nor is it desirable that we should. 

This immensely increased use of the library facil- 
ities has given the public library an unprecedented 
opportunity for leadership in the community. We 
really have ammunition now as never before with 
which to present our case for increased budgets for 
more books, more materials, and more staff. But the 
public library is not the only one who needs these 
items. We have more sense than to expect we can 
or should ever serve all these students adequately. 
The schools, elementary through college and univer- 
sity, must contribute their share of service. However 
we are not so stupid as to sit back and say, “This 
isn’t our problem. Let the schools take care of their 
own students.” 

It is our problem. This is the best chance we have 
ever had to make some giant forward steps in the 
public library. With the new school library standards 
hot off the press we in the public library can back 
the schools’ demands for adequate facilities, staff, and 
materials. We can help them take part of the load 
off our shoulders. 

There are public librarians who are afraid to back 
the school librarians. That word “afraid” is a very 
important one. Quite a number of public and school 
librarians are afraid that if the other becomes stronger 
their own library will go out of existence. We have 
an educating job to do with librarians in general. 
We must have enough faith in the importance of books 
and reading and study to be confident that all li- 


braries are important in the dissemination of ma- 
terials and each has a very important job to do that 
the others can not do. Together we can work wonders. 

Increased budgets are only one step in solving our 
problems today. Public libraries with their larger 
facilities for service must survey the demands for 
materials and come up with specific needs. When we 
do, we shall find that there are often no adequate 
printed materials with which we can fill those needs. 
Somehow we must convince publishers of these spe- 
cific needs. To me this is as difficult a job as con- 
vincing the city fathers that we need more funds 
with which to buy the materials. 

In addition to increased budgets and new materials, 
we need more staff. Is your library really doing every- 
thing it can to recruit new, really good people for 
the library profession? Let’s be honest. We have cried 
for years about shortage of staff, but how many li- 
braries have gone all out to recruit good people? 
There are too many other pressing demands upon our 
time. We need real, driving leadership in this organi- 
zation. We must have more people trained to work 
with students of all ages. More librarians thoroughly 
familiar with curriculum needs and the resources of 
the library, be it public, college, secondary, or ele- 
mentary school can ease the pressures we now feel. 

The ALA special committee on Interrelated Li- 
brary Services to Students has been appointed to move 
ahead. Right now is when we need forceful leader- 
ship. I am eager to have the committee define the 
scope of their work as I can see related projects 
which the PLA can undertake if these angles have 
been omitted by the ALA committee. 

Now is the time for all public librarians to work 
togther as never before. Many children’s and young- 
adult librarians do not fee] at home or even welcome 
in the Public Library Association. They feel they do 
not really belong to this organization. They have sel- 
dom if ever been used on committees nor had an 
opportunity to get to know anything about the or- 
ganization. I know that they have even planned meet- 
ings of their own which conflict with the meetings of 
PLA. It is natural to feel closer to the type-of-activity 
division to which we belong because after all that is 
our speciality, but we must do something to build a 
closer relationship in this big type-of-library divi- 
sion. Given an opportunity and time to become fa- 
miliar with the overall problems of the library, the 
children’s and young-adult librarians can make a 
worth-while contribution to this organization. Just 
because children’s and young-adult librarians work 
with immature people doesn’t signify they are of the 
same mind. Please keep this in mind in your local 
library systems across the country as well. 

I am always concerned about the librarians from 
the small libraries and what we as a professional or- 
ganization can do to make their work easier and more 
effective. That was the reason I kept stumping for 
the list which eventually became known as Book Bait 
until, to shut me up, they made me chairman of the 
committee to work on it. I am also concerned about 
the librarian who is not a specialist but without 
whose help we could not run our libraries. What pro- 
grams are we offering at our annual conferences which 
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are especially helpful, challenging, and interesting to 
them? 

Mr. Bryan inaugurated a far-reaching, really mo 
mentous program this past year. It may take several 
years for the studies on financial support of public 
libraries and on metropolitan area library problems 
to be completed. But when they are finished, they will 
have produced tools of tremendous importance to any 
public library administrator in the development and 
growth of his library system. Mr. Hamill, who will 
follow me as president, is also director of a big muni 
cipal library. These two men know the problems of 
the administrators of big libraries, and we are very 
fortunate to have them as presidents of our organi- 
zation. On the other hand I am a subject specialist 
and a division administrator. Therefore, this year I 
intend to concentrate on what we can do for the 
librarian in the small libraries across our country and 
for those people who are generalists in the big li 
braries. If ideas come in concerning the big libraries, 
I shall do my best to get the ball rolling, with the help 
of a fine executive secretary and outstanding past and 
future presidents. I second what Miss Ferguson has 
said concerning our need to know the names of more 
capable people who are interested in working on a 
national level. 

All of you upon whom I have had to call this year 
have been most helpful and considerate. I look for 
ward to a good year of closer association with many 
of you. eee 
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by William S. Budington 


JAPANESE FIELD SEMINAR REPORT 


Receipt of a small, neatly printed report entitled 
{merican Libraries marks the closing phase of 
one of the Reference Services Division’s most 
challenging projects. Members will recall the 
initiation, over a year ago, of the U.S. Field 
Seminar on Library Reference Services for Japa- 
nese Libraries. Financing was provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and sponsorship by the 
ALA International Relations Office, and a joint 
committee from RSD and the International Rela- 
tions Committee. Nine selectees participated in 
preparatory seminars in Japan, then spent two 
months in late 1959 visiting fourteen U.S. cities, 
attending seminars in Berkeley, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Nashville, and 
Los Angeles, and observing many libraries and 
librarians in action. Purpose of the project was 
to acquaint the group with American library de- 
velopment and practices, with particular empha- 
sis on reference services and personnel. 

Proceedings of the American seminar discus- 
sions were published early last spring by ALA. 
In April, the Japanese group’s joint report was 
published under the title Amerika no Toshokan, 
which supplemented seminars and _ individual 
talks through which findings of the trip were 
being disseminated to colleagues in Japan. This 
100-page document, entirely in Japanese, contains 
photographs taken by the group during their 
visit. Translated into English with minor editing, 
this now forms Part I of American Libraries (the 
translation of the original title). Part II reprints 
the U.S. seminar proceedings, while Part III 
gives the working papers on Japanese library 
matters written by team members and distributed 
to participating U.S. librarians in advance of the 
tour. Copies of the report have been distributed 
to all United States Information Service libraries 
in Asia and Africa, to selected libraries and re- 
cipients in Asia, Europe, Latin America, and 
Canada, and to nearly three hundred participants 
and others involved, in the U.S. 

While essentially directed to elements of refer- 
ence services, the report treats broadly of nearly 
all phases of U.S. library activity. Although the 
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descriptive content is not unknown to American 
librarians, its significance lies in its selection by 
this group as constituting observed strengths in 
our position and in its occasional] contrast to 
Japanese circumstances. The report deals in turn 
with services characterizing various types of li- 
braries, with various aspects of cooperation, and 
with education and training of librarians. 

Public libraries at various levels—municipal, 
regional, state, and national—are first discussed, 
a distinctive element being their relatively well- 
defined areas of responsibility; in Japan, size of 
collection or scale of organization are likely to 
be the only differentiating factors. Separation of 
circulation and reference functions, with subject 
divisional organization of the latter, was of in- 
terest. Distinguishing U.S. from Japanese experi- 
ence as much as anything else was the high rate 
of circulation. Several U.S. cities boast annual 
statistics of ten million, a figure exceeding the 
total for all of Japan’s 750 public libraries. A far 
greater proportion of adults was also noted 
among American users. Greater use might be 
attributed to economic strength, national charac- 
ter, and social circumstances; the simpler ex- 
planation emphasizes comfort and attractiveness, 
simplicity in use and borrowing, convenience of 
location and hours, good cataloging, and general 
adaptation to the public interest. State libraries, 
often away from the beaten tourist track, have 
seldom been visited before by Japanese. Of 
special interest were their legislative reference 
and research service, and expanded develop- 
mental programs under the Library Services 
Act. 

Neither can the advanced position of academic 
libraries be attributed to social circumstances; 
constructive efforts by librarians, faculty, stu- 
dents, and others have made possible striking 
differences. A critical factor is the difference in 
teaching method. While the Japanese professor 
depends on lectures and small number of specific 
books, his American colleague devises extensive 
reading lists and interprets a wide range of facts 
from many sources. Generally, the collections are 
vast in size compared to Japanese counterparts, 
their selection governed by clear policy and efh- 
cient committee work, and thoroughly organized. 
In Japan, a reading room is literally that, in 
which the student covers what in the U.S. would 
be read at home. The American facility has refer- 
ence books and a staff, reference being its im- 
portant function. Emphasis on the open-shelf and 
instruction in library use, as well as special un- 
dergraduate libraries were found notable. Special 
libraries for companies, departments in univer- 
sities, and the endowed and national special li- 
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braries are also reviewed. 

A broad and intensive scale of cooperation was 
observed, attributable to economics, the expand- 
ing needs of society, and the determination to 
work together. This was felt to be one of the 
most vitalizing currents in American practice. 
Union lists and catalogs, industrial liaison, inter- 
library loan practices, the Farmington Plan, de- 
posit center, duplicate exchanges, and publica- 
tion exchanges represent this movement. As 
pointed out graphically, “Even if administrative 
red tape tends to ensnar] full inter-library cooper- 
ation, Ameritan librarians, imbued with loyalty 
to the principles of library service, can be 
counted on to devise ways to get around it.” 

Studying the education and training of librari- 
ans, the visitors saw the influence of standards 
and accreditation in establishing learning centers 
of recognized stature. It was also noted that the 
single reference course has been abandoned and 
in its place courses in the literature of subject 
areas have been substituted. The development of 
documentation curriculums and in-service train- 
ing programs was also thought significant. 

Of Japanese needs, two were pointed out as 
basic. First, the need for more library schools 
meeting adequate standards, together with more 
competent teachers. Second, greater advances in 
the publication of reference books. Published 
American resources far outstrip those available 
in Japan, due to greater demands by libraries, 
encouragement and guidance by librarians, the 
contribution of university presses and foundation 
support, and the work of specialized publishers, 
particularly the H. W. Wilson Co. Problems 
encountered by American and Japanese libraries 
differ mainly in a quantitative sense—so greatly 
as to render them largely unique to each country. 
By no means were U.S. libraries felt to be per- 
fect; from frank comments and their own obser- 
vations, a number of needs are detailed—needs 
which are known to each of us in our own cir- 
cumstances. eee 
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The Executive Board of the American Association 
of State Libraries directed that the following 
statement be published in the ALA Bulletin. 
Under the chairmanship of Paxton P. Price, Mis- 
souri state librarian, the Subcommittee on Ac- 
quisition Policy made a study of state library 
agencies’ practices and prepared the policy state- 
ment. Dan F. Henke, School of Law Library, 
University of California, Berkeley, and Ethel 
Lansing, New York State Library, Albany, also 
served on the committee. The subcommittee was 
the first to. be established under the Standards 
Committee’s program of surveying functions of 
state library agencies and developing qualitative 
and quantitative standards for each function. 


THE ACQUISITIONS POLICY FOR 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES: 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


General 


Regardless of form or length, an agency's Acqui- 
sitions Policy should meet the following general and 
specific principles. 

An Acquisitions Policy is a specific definition of 
what materials shall be acquired to fulfill the agency's 
responsibilities of function, service objectives, and 
service programs. A policy grows out of taking into 
account all the considerations that lead to the deci- 
sion of what types of material and subjects are to be 
acquired and what are not acquired. 

The decision on what materials in varying forms 
and in specified fields of knowledge shall be acquired 
precedes the selection process. Therefore, principles 
or standards applied in item selection are separate 
considerations and should be drafted by each agency 
as a companion document to the Acquisitions Policy. 


Principles 


The provisions of the Acquisitions Policy should be 
as specific as is required for a clear understanding of 
each local application. 

l. The policy should, first of all, show its specific 
origin in the agency’s functions, program objectives, 
and service program. Agency functions, derived from 
the statutes creating it, will determine the general 
organizational structure and the general nature of the 
program objectives. While some statutes may dictate 
the agency’s general organization structure, such as 
authorizing the operation of a library, other statutes 
may be silent on this aspect and the determination to 
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operate a library may be an administrative decision, 
but the general nature of the kind of library to be 
operated will evolve from program objectives estab- 
lished by the agency’s administration. For example, 
an agency that has the statutory responsibility of pro- 
viding general library service will need to stock gen- 
eral reading materials, thus answering a requirement 
of function. If this example agency adopts the pro- 
gram objective of promoting general reader service 
to the subordination of other objectives, its policy 
might be to acquire all library materials which it 
needs to serve the public directly by whatever methods 
it chooses. If the agency goes one step further and 
adopts the procedure of offering bookmobile service 
with these general library materials, this particular 
service program may need to be reflected in the types, 
kinds, and subject matter of the library’s acquisitions. 

The agency should tailor its collection through its 
acquisitions policy to fit exactly the way in which, 
and to what degree it decides to perform a given 
function. 

2. Even more important, when the agency serves 
more than one function involving a collection of ma- 
terials, it should feel an obligation to use an acqui- 
sitions policy for each function. It is obvious at once 
that the materials needed to perform the law function 
are different from those needed for the legislative 
reference or historical functions, although each may 
contribute to the other. 

3. In those states where separate agencies perform 
state library functions, each should take into account 
the acquisitions policies of the other agencies. An 
agency having the general library function should not 
be obligated to acquire any appreciable quantity of 
legal material for instance, when a separate law li- 
brary offers useful extension service with its special 
ized collection. 

This principle should also be adopted as far as pos 
sible between a state library agency and the college 
and university libraries when all are supported by 
state-collected tax funds. While each has individual 
service responsibilities of first priority, supplementary 
service can be extended to the others under appro 
University collections generally in- 


priate controls. 
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clude research materials in certain fields, which, if 
accessible to the state agency, can be avoided in the 
state agency’s collection policy. 

Another practical extension of this same principle 
involves consideration of the distinctive, specialized, 
or extensive resources, such as federal or state docu- 
ment depositories, available to the state agency’s 
patrons through interlibrary loans. 

4. The Acquisitions Policy must make clear what 
fields of knowledge will be acquired and what will be 
omitted. For the agency with the extension function 
this may mean that materials in the 000 classification 
of Dewey will be collected, but because a state law li- 
brary exists as a separate agency, only certain materi- 
als in the field of law will be acquired. 

Also, the agency that stock nonbook 
mate¢rials will need to specify which forms will be in 


decides to 


its collection, and within the production range of each 
type just which segments will be considered for selec- 
tion. 

5. Limits on areas of acquisition or of exclusion 
should be placed on the subject field chosen. For 
example, using the case cited above, the agency may 
choose to collect comprehensively in the 000 classi- 
fication and select only the books in the field of law 
containing general information suitable to the pur- 
poses of the average library user. 

6. Long-range plans for future development of the 
agency s program objectives and service programs 
should be reflected in the Acquisitions Policy. Where 
it is possible to predict the duration of a program ob- 
jective in terms of years, the policy should be spe- 
cific on anticipated changes of emphasis. 

For example, an agency having a bookmobile dem- 
onstration program of service may be able to forecast 
from its record of accomplishments with this program 
a phasing-out of the need for the materials required 
because there will be a nearly predictable end of the 
program. Indeed, as the agency progresses in accom- 
plishing its objectives, a gradual change in the type 
of materials to be collected will surely take place. 
The materials needed to accomplish one program 
objective will give way to other kinds of materials 
needed to accomplish succeeding program objectives 
when the first objective has been achieved. For in- 
stance, when the need for materials to give general 
library service direct from the agency has shrunk into 
insignificance, the agency may then phase its acqui- 
sitions policy into those materials required to give 
supporting service to the local library. 

7. Whenever the agency collects materials in a wide 
range of subjects plus a number of nonbook forms, 
some guidance should be provided in the Acquisi- 
tions Policy as to what areas, subjects, forms or types 
are to receive what proportions of acquisitions em- 
phasis. This may take the form of percentages of the 
budget or the number of items to be added in the 
fields or Factors to be 
account in arriving at these definitions will vary from 


chosen forms. taken into 
agency to agency, reflecting in each case the nature 
of the collection amassed to date, the use made of the 
and 


materials, the changes in program objectives, 
similar considerations. 
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With October here, the time has come to think 
about library participation in American Educa- 
tion Week. At its meeting last fall, the National 
ALA Joint Committee dis- 
cussed the positive role that libraries might play 
in informing their communities about education 


Education Association 


needs, both local and national, and in helping 
them to make the best use of current federal aid 
for schools. The committee at that time called on 
the Adult Services Division to aid in encouraging 
libraries to stress educational values at all levels. 

The theme and topic for American Education 
Week 1960 is Strengthen Schools for the 60’s. A 
packet of materials—handbook, posters, fliers, 
and other display items is available from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for $2.00. The daily 
topics include, on Saturday, November 12, “Life- 
long Learners.” A pamphlet, Adult Education in 
{merican Education Week, published by the 
Adult Education Section of the U.S. Office of 
Education, lists materials available from all the 
cooperating groups, and provides information on 
facts, resources, and program ideas for local plan- 
ners who wish to emphasize this topic. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


Continued demand for the pamphlet, Guide for 
Developing a Public Library Service to Labor 
Groups has exhausted the first edition and con- 
vinced the Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups that reprinting is necessary. Funds 
provided partly in the ALA budget allotment to 
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ASD for the Joint Committee, and partly from 
funds contributed by the AFL-CIO will be used 
to produce the rerun. In August, the Joint Com- 
mittee received from the AFL-CIO a check for 
$300, the most recent in a series of contributions, 
to be used for the work of the committee. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


ALA has been invited to send five delegates to 
the conference, which will take place in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 9-12, 1961. The following have 
accepted appointments to serve: Fern Long, Cleve- 
land Public Library, chairman, ASD Committee 
on Library Service to an Aging Population; Han- 
nis S. Smith, Library Division, Minnesota Dept. 
of Education; William E. Ticknor, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Anne Zeman, Glenn 
Dale, Md., Hospital; and Eleanor Phinney, exec- 
utive secretary, ASD and AHIL. 

ASD members are on the mailing list to re- 
ceive the first issue of the News Bulletin For Li- 
brarians—White House Conference on Aging, 
which was scheduled for mailing late in Septem- 
ber. Further mailings will go to those who return 
forms included in the News Bulletin, or send 
their request to the ASD office, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. eee 


SAMPLE DRAWING FREE 


Fine, detailed pen and ink illustrations of two 
great literary themes. CANTERBURY TALES, 24 prints, 
11 x 17”, depicting all of Chaucer's characters, $3.50 
set. ARTHURIAN LEGENDS, 20 prints, 11 x 17”, se- 
lected incidents in Mallory’s table of King Arthur 
and the Round Table, $4.00 set. Suitable for framing 
and display in library, classroom and home. Send no 


money 


YORKE STUDIO, 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, LI, NY 


When Writing Our Advertisers 





FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil's Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (Pac. & **At- 
lantic Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per yr. 
(plus 6-mos and Annual Cumulated). Spring-type 
Binder-$2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore 

BOOKSEARCHERS! OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Prompt, reasonable no obligation. Send 
wants to Bob Spencer, 5880 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, ( alif. 

BOOK MOBILE. 
stenslager. Book capacity 
Contact Lois MacKellar, 
Ohio. 

PERIODICALS FOR SALE. Notes & 
1849-1877; Gentleman’s Magazine 1731-1831; Temple 
Bar 1860-1890. Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington 3, D.C. 

MIXED LOT Gaylord Gaylamunt 
multibinders price $1.50 doz. Minimum order 
Send with order. Art Institute of Chicago 
Library, Chicago 3, IIL. 

BALLET IN MOSCOW TODAY—Helene Bellew 
N.Y. Graphic New $7.00 reduced to 
New Art in America—N.Y. Graphic 
Shelf worn—$22.50 reduced to $9.50. Henry 
Heads, Figures and Ideas. N.Y. Graphi 
Shelf $30.00 reduced to $12.50. Van Gogh 
Letters 3 vols., Ist. ed. N.Y. Graphic (1958). $50.00 
as new. $22.50. All above prepaid and returnable 
Stamford Book Store, 127 Bedford Street, Stamford, 
Conn. 


1948 Ford chassis. Body by Ger- 
2000. Excellent condition. 


Public Library, Mansfield, 


Oue ries 


medium sizes 
> doz 


payment 


Society $2.50 
(1957). 
Voore 


Society 


society 


worn 


WANTED TO BUY 
UNWANTED BACK 


ISSUES of following serials 
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needed for research: Jour. Amer. Folklore; Amer. 
Anthropologist; Annual Rpts. & Bulls., Bureau of 
Amer. Ethnology. Robert Black, Dept. Anthro., Indi- 


ana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


| IBR ARIANS urgently needed for schools. col- 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities since 
1952, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, 
school and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue 
$1.00; 11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, 
Box 99, Station G. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


leges, 


issues 


east 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary $4810-5070. Professional degree. Su 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social Se- 
urity, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Frederick, 
President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, Phillips- 
burg, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
ypen June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. As- 
sistant Librarian, maximum $5685. L.S. and ad- 
ministrative experience needed. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass 

VACANCY as Fine Arts Librarian in largest pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire. Salary $4200, yearly 
increment of $150 to maximum of $4950. 4 weeks’ 
vacation, Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available. Library degree required, bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts and 3 to 4 years’ experience desirable. 


range 


serve busy subur 


{ssistantship in department also vacant, $3600, yearly 


increment of $120 to maximum of $4200. Library 
degree required, no experience. Write David Dorman, 
City Librarian, Manchester City Library, 405 Pine 
Street, Manchester, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST, to assist with book 
selection for bookmobile collections and to give ad 
visory service to small libraries. Professional library 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply 
to State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE State Library, Concord, has 
an opening for an Extension Librarian to work in 
beautiful lake and mountain area of the state to help 
librarians and trustees of rural libraries. Supple- 
mentary book service is provided by bookmobile 
carrying 2000 books. advisory 
and meetings with librarians and 
tunity to develop new program such as audio-visual, 
speak before library and lay groups. Staff consists of 
extension librarian and chauffeur-clerk. Five-day 
week; combination social security and state retire- 
ment; sick leave and vacation both 114 work days for 
each month worked; health insurance optional; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
accredited library school required, experience desira 
ble but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged within 


service by conterences 


trustees. Oppor 
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the scale $4876-$5888. Position open September lst. 
Contact: Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

INTERESTING JOB OPEN now in new library 
building! Readers Advisor and group work librarian. 
5 yrs. of college, including library degree, 4 yrs. of 
professional experience. 42 on staff. Beginning salary 
$5500. Pension, Social Security, and salary scale. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes from 
New York City. Write to: Head Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

TWO CATALOGING POSITIONS. (1) Assistant 
Cataloger, college library of 375,000 volumes. Start- 
ing salary $4600. (2) Cataloger for Watkinson Li- 
brary special collections to handle cataloging and 
classification. Starting salary $4800. 35 hour work 
week, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits. 
Modern (1952) building. Apply: Donald B. Engley, 
Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

ASSISTANT ART LIBRARIAN, Art Library, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. To help reor- 
ganize library of 12,000 volumes and 35,000 photo- 
graphs for clientele of 900. Primary responsibility 
classification of books and photographs. Library train- 
ing, some knowledge of History of Art, and typing 
ability desired; experience not essential. Salary open. 
Usual staff benefits including Faculty Club, one 
month vacation plus week during Christmas and 
Spring vacations. Four-college cultural and social life. 
Open September Ist. Apply to: Miss Phyllis A. Rein- 
hardt, Librarian, Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—Who wants unusual 
opportunities to work with college students, faculty 
and books in a position offering challenge and de- 
manding initiative. Contact B-154. (Usual require- 
ments of preparation; usual “security” benefits; 
growing, building, young college; small town in the 
Southeast; salary $5100 up.) 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs: Head of Children’s Department. Re- 
quired: MSLA and four years of professional ex- 
perience in work with children or in school libraries. 
Salary $5400-$6900 in five steps, beginning 
salary dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
Social Security, life insurance, 36% hour 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Apply: Julius 
Ostromecki, Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 
274 Main Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—in Southern New 
Jersey, community of 20,000, salary $3800, civil serv- 
ice, 36-hour week, month’s vacation, Library School 
New Jersey certification. Apply to 
Free Public Library, Bridgeton, 


range 


pension, 


degree to meet 
Director, Bridgeton 
N.J 
HEAD REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, library de- 
gree, for progressive public library in friendly resort 
industrial center, month vacation, all benefits, start 
$4888. Robert G. Newman, Librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 
LIBRARIAN—In Bernardsville, 
sirable community in Somerset County. Excellent 
small-town library (20,000 volumes) also serving 
surrounding area. Full-time position for experienced 
librarian. Salary around $5000, plus benefits. For in- 
formation, write and send resume to Robert W. 
Locke, Bernards Library Assoc., Bernardsville. N.J. 
LIBRARIAN—Large metropolitan-area newspaper 
(east has an excellent opportunity for the 
right woman. Your compensation will be 


N.J., highly de- 


coast) 
man or 


commensurate with your ability. Other unusual bene- 
fits. The man or woman we are seeking must be an 
experienced librarian, preferably with some news- 
paper library background. You will have complete 
jurisdiction over the proper storage, indexing, and 
cross-indexing of all clips, mats, micro-film and 
reference material. Write complete details about 
yourself to: B-152. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, L.S. Degree. Experi- 
ence not necessary but must be eligible for New 
York State Certification. Beginning salary $5000. 5- 
day, 35-hour week; 4 weeks vacation; Social Se- 
curity. New building, pleasant surroundings in 
growing community. A bright future for interested 
librarian. Apply to: Board of Trustees, Massapequa 
Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, Massapequa, 
M.- 

ADULT 
branch program 
required. Start at $4602 (no or $5068 
(2 years experience). 5-day, o-hour week; sick 
leave; Blue Cross-Shield; State retirement plan plus 
Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Director, 
Rochester Public Library, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN to catalog children’s books 
and adult fiction in suburb—35 minutes from New 
York City. Excellent chance to learn technical proc- 
esses in library of 106,500 volumes. 5th year L.S. 
degree required. Salary schedule $4700—$5950; 5 in- 
crements of $250. 35-hour week; 1 month vacation; 
12 days sick leave, cumulative; state retirement sys- 
tem: Social Security; health plan. Public Library, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, begin- 
ning salary $5980. 5th year college L.S. degree, and 
at least three years professional experience. 5-day, 
3714-hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan and Social Security, annual increments. 
Apply: Albany Public Library, Albany 10, 
N.Y. 

INTERESTING OPENINGS in city library now 
beginning to plan new central building for Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Progressive industrial city, five col- 
famous Art Museum, cultural and research 
institutions. Travel and recreational center of New 
England. 1. Assistant Librarian, Adult Services. 
Would have major responsibilities for new building 
layout. Direct supervision Popular 
divisions, Circulation Division, 
30 persons. Graduate degree, successful super- 
visory experience essential. Salary range $5468- 
$6887, beginning salary dependent on experience. 2. 
Head, Humanities, Fine Arts and Literature Division. 
Largest of three subject divisions, including DC 100, 
200, 400, 700, and 800 classes. Responsible for super- 
vision, professional staff of three, book selection, 
reference, and advisory services and public relations 
in subject areas. Salary range $5050-$6386, beginning 
salary dependent on experience. 3. Children’s, Adult, 
Branch Librarians. Graduate degree, no experience 
needed. Salary range, $4500—-$5677. Apply to Thurston 
Taylor, Head Librarian, Worcester Free Public Li- 
brary, Worcester 8, Mass. 

DIRECTOR, for suburban public library serving 
30,000 library-oriented residents. Director should have 
flair for display and public relations, eligibility for 
N.Y. State Certification, and four years administra- 
tive experience to supervise capable staff of 14 in 
new library building. Benefits: four weeks vacation, 
state retirement and health insurance plans, civil 


active 


MLS 


SERVICES SPECIALIST for 


in progressive organization. 
experience) 
37} 


Director, 


leges, 


planning and 
Library, subject 
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service, Social Salary scale: $7200 
$9000. B-153. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist in 
the establishment of programs to expand resources 
and services for rural people, become a part of a well- 
established and rapidly expanding state-wide library 
establishment. Requires library school degree, five 
years successful experience in public library work. 
Driver's license required because of travel. A mini- 
mum of overnight trips will be Salary 
range $5698-$6930: 3714-hour week, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, 3 weeks sick leave, retirement and Social 
Security, health insurance. Position open. Apply: 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

LEVITTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. Senior Librarian I, 
$5700-$7320, specialize in work with young people; 
Junior Librarian, $4800-$6060 (or Librarian-Trainee 
—$4080-$4800), Adult work; Junior Li- 
brarian, $4800-$6060 (or Librarian-Trainee—$4080 
$4800), specialize in audio-visual work. College and 
library school degrees required. Liberal vacation, sick 
leave, New York State Retirement System. Staff of 
26, plus part-time. 3744-hour, 5-day week. Apply 
Wm. H. Keller, Director, Levittown Public Library, 
South Village Green, Levittown, Long Island, New 
York. Telephone: PErshing 1-0969 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to 
charge of children’s services in beautiful new main 
library and two branches. 40 minutes from Times 
Square. Salary $5300-$6800 (5 Reference 
Librarian to assist in general reference work. Salary 
$4700-$5950 (5 steps). Library required. 
Eligibility New York State Certification. 35-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 paid holidays, Social 
Security, State retirement, health insurance. Excel 
lent opportunity. Apply: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with experience 
and 5th year L.S. degree to open and head staff of 
new library in suburb of Rochester, N.Y. 
Starting salary $5300, usual benefits, liberal vaca 
tion. Write Mrs. Gordon York, 22 Colwick Rd., 
Rochester 1], N.Y. 

PROFESSIONAT 
architecture and art 
library. Reference, 
with book 
collection, 


Security, etc. 


necessary. 


Services 


! 
have compiete 


steps). 


degree 


growing 


ASSISTANT with knowledge of 
history for of fine arts 
processing assisting 
supervision of rare book 
revision of subject headings, part-time 
cataloging of city planning pamphlets. M.L.S. degree 
and romance language required. Salary $4800-$5000. 
Contact Personnel Department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3025 Walnut St., Phila. 4, Pa 

A LIBRARIAN to assist in the Catalog and Cir- 
culation Departments at Nazareth Library 
Address inquiries to Sister M. Dominic, Nazareth 


College, Rochester 10, N.Y 


school 
accessions, 


selection and 


College 


midwest 


BRANCH SUPERVISOR in two-county Regional 
System with five community libraries and one book- 
mobile. Headquarters in college town, only fifty miles 
from Kansas City, or easy driving distance to Ozark 
playgrounds. Responsible for developing branch serv- 
ices, primarily to adults; assist in book selection; work 
with local librarians. Opportunity to try out new ideas 
in system less than three years old. Library school 
graduate, public library experience. Begin $4800-$5200 
depending on experience. Staff car or mileage on per- 
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sonal car. Write: Esther Gilman, Regional Librarian, 
Trails Regional Library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—Offers the opportunity 
to serve both the Medical and Nursing School Li- 
braries. This position is available in a large non- 
profit hospital which represents the health center 
of this midwest community, Salary OPEN; paid 
vacations, sick leave, five-day, 40 hour week. Prefer 
degree individual with major in Library Science. 
Apply Personnel Director, Aultman Hospital, 625 
Clarendon Ave. S.W., Canton, Ohio. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, II! 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY invites 
applications for the position of Bookmobile Li 
brarian. Initial salary $5260 with automatic in- 
creases to $5460 at end of six months, to $5660 at 
end of first year. Merit increases to $6060 at end of 
third Work on 29-foot Gerstenslager book 
trailer, by driver-clerk. Balanced schedule 
of inside and outside duties. Responsible to Super 
visor of Extension Service. Requires fifth year ALA- 
accredited library degree, or an equivalent combina- 
tion of education and experience. Vacation, sick 
leave, group insurance, Social Security, and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli 
cation forms, write: Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for Charles City 
Public Library. Salary depending upon ability and 
experience. Apply to Library, Charles City, Iowa. 

LIBRARIAN with library degree, desiring varied 
work with pleasant people in mid-western city-county 
library. Choice of circulation, audio 
visual, children’s department, bookmobile, publicity, 
liaison. Usual benefits. Please state minimum 

salary acceptable and specify experiences. 


One 


selection, and 


year. 
assisted 


reference, 


s¢ hool 
starting 
B-151. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Sturgis (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary. Pleasant, progressive community of 9000 lo- 
cated within easy driving distance of Ft. Wayne, 
South Bend, Chicago, and Kalamazoo. M.L.S. re- 
quired. Administrative experience desirable but not 
necessary. Minimum salary of $5000 can be adjusted 
for experienced person. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security, & retirement plan. Fringe benefits include 
membership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield group at no 
cost. Would supervise staff of five. Apply: Mrs. Ralph 
I. Burris, President, Board of Trustees, 1101 Wilson 
Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 

FLINT PUBLIC 


branch, children’s and 


LIBRARY 


reference 


New 
work are 


position in 
being 
established for an expanding program; _also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head, Busi- 
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ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for experienced librarians ranges 
up to $7345 depending upon experience and position. 
Library Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
$8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY needs two library 
school graduates: Head of Processing Department 
or Chief Cataloger, $5040; General Assistant with 
liberal background in the humanities to be in charge 
of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare book 
lists, do some reader’s advisory service, and perform 
duties at the circulation desk—$4500. One month 
vacation, Social Security, Wisconsin retirement, life 
insurance, cumulative sick leave. Send resume of 
education and experience, if any, age, references and 
small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 

PUBLIC SERVICE POSITIONS, The University 
of Michigan Library: 1. Fine Arts Librarian III: 
Administers the Fine Arts Library (13,000 vols.). 
Reference, circulation, book selection responsibili- 
ties. Graduate library 4 years professional 
experience; academic background in history of art 
very desirable. Minimum annual salary $6000. 2. So- 
cial Work Librarian Il: Administers the Social Work 
Library (2400 Reference, circulation, book 
selection responsibilities. Graduate library degree; 
2 years professional experience; academic back- 
ground in social sciences desirable. Minimum annual 
salary $5400. 3. Extension Librarian II: Works with 
faculty to provide library service from special collec- 
tion for off-campus students. Helps prepare bibli- 
ographies, lists, study outlines, etc., for librarian, 
teachers, clubwomen, etc. Graduate library degree; 
2 years professional experience. Minimum annual 
salary $5400. Liberal vacation and sick leave; fringe 
benefits; Social Security. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hillegas, Administrative Assistant, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for experienced 
serials cataloger: Librarian III in University of 
Michigan Library (located in an attractive cultural] 
and cosmopolitan center). Graduate library degree; 
3 years of cataloging experience, preferably with 
serials. Minimum annual salary $6000; 5-day week, 
fringe benefits, liberal vacation and sick leave. So- 
cial Security. Position open now. Apply to: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hillegas, Administrative Assistant, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

KEY POSITION in University of Michigan Li- 
brary cataloger with administrative 


degree; 


vols.). 


open now for 
aptitude and solid experience in descriptive catalog- 


ing in research libraries (at least 5 years): Head 
of Descriptive Cataloging and Searching Section, 
responsible for the cataloging of all monographic 
publications, microreproductions, phonorecords, etc., 
in English and European languages (except Slavic). 
Supervises 13 professionals and supporting non-pro- 
fessional staff. Also serves as one of two assistant 


heads of the Catalog Department, Minimum annual 
salary $8700, liberal vacation and sick leave, Social 
Security, fringe benefits, 5-day week. Apply to: Mrs: 
Elizabeth Hillegas, Administrative Assistant, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

YOUNG WOMAN to head Adult Circulation De- 
partment, with responsibilities in the areas of adult 
and young adult book selection. Experience preferred. 
38-hour, 5-day week, air-conditioned building. Apply 
to Mildred K. Smock, Librarian, Free Public Library, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS, a suburb of Chicago, 
(30,000). Library Administration of a secondary 
school system. Two four-year high schools, college 
preparatory. Library experience required with ima- 
gination and initiative to match this rapidly growing 
school system. Prefer a married man, salary range 
$4800 to $10,400. Apply: Gregory H. Sloan, Personnel, 
Rich Township High Schools, Park Forest, Ill. 

LIBRARIAN, Public Library, Superior. Duties: 
Administration of the public library system. Require- 
ments: BLS or MLS. Experience preferred. Salary: 
open. Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin 
Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to 
Lucile May, 2016 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

REFERENCE. Public Library, Superior. Duties: 
Reference, Head of Adult Department, Inter-library 
Loan. Requirements; BLS or MLS. Experience pre- 
ferred. Salary: open. Vacation. Sick leave, Retire- 
ment: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social 
Security. Apply to Lucile May, 2016 Hammond 
Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library, Su- 
perior. Duties: In charge of children’s department. 
Requirements: BLS or MLS. Salary: open. Vacation. 
Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Em- 
ployees and Social Security. Apply to Lucile May, 
2016 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wis. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN in New Dickinson 
County Library with headquarters in Carnegie Li- 
brary, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a wonderful rec- 
reation area in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Library 
Director: to plan and administer new county-wide 
library service for 23,677 people. Library science de- 
gree required plus four years administrative experi- 
ence. Salary: $5800-$6200 depending on experience. 
Assistant Librarian in charge of bookmobile service. 
Library science degree required. Bookmobile experi- 
ence valuable. Salary: $5000-$5300. Library begins 
program January 1, 1960. Social Security, Blue Cross 
insurance, sick leave. Vacation to be determined. 
Apply immediately: Robert St. Louis, President, 
Dickinson County Library Board, 320 Wilson Avenue, 
Kingsford. Mich. 

LIBRARIAN. Advertising and market research 
department of our corporation is seeking a librarian 
with a degree in library science. She will have com- 
plete responsibility for establishing, maintaining and 
keeping up to date a library of books, photos, art 
work and news clippings. No experience needed. 
Must be a career minded woman. Loop office. Please 
submit complete details including present earnings. 
Brunswick Corporation, 623 S. Wabash, Chicago, 
Illinois, WEbster 9-3000, Mrs. Liljequist. 


southwest 


THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a first 
assistant in the Catalog Department, first assistant 
in the Circulation Department, and first assistant in 
the Periodical Reference Department, Library Sci- 
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ence Degree and experience rquired. Salary $3999.60. 
If interested, write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El 
Paso Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

ACTIVE CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY in growing 
community needs qualified Adult Librarian. Expand- 
ing system includes three small branches, with book 
mobile pending. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $4296-$5232, de- 
pending on experience; usual fringe benefits. Apply 
to: Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, 
Ariz. 


service 


pacific northwest 
CITY LIBRARIAN, Spokane Public Library. Open 


December 1, 1960. Beginning salary, $7500 a year. 
City retirement plan, Social Security, sick leave, 
4-week vacation. L.S. degree, state certification, ad- 
ministrative experience required. Apply to Mrs. 
Gladys S. Puckett, Librarian, Spokane Public Li 
brary, S. 10 Cedar, Spokane 4, Wash. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY has opening for a 
general assistant; good beginning salary. Splendid 
opportunity for recent library school graduate to 
learn all phases of library operation. Ideally located, 
new modern library building; one month vacation; 
excellent retirement; health program. Social Security 
and TIAA. B-199. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5400, municipal retirement, Social Security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has opening 
for Assistant Social Science Librarian. Good oppor- 
tunity for recent library graduate to obtain 
reference, map, and document experience in new di- 
visional library. Friendly, informal atmosphere, good 
location, beautiful setting, mild climate, cool summers. 
Both State and TIAA retirement. Life, group hospitali- 
zation and medical insurance. Good beginning salary 
to right person. B-149. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Salary $5652, 
tion, sick leave, retirement plan, Social Security. In 
Portland, Seattle, 
mild, town friendly 

Olson, Chairman, 

Library, Chehalis, 


school 


two weeks vaca- 
county seat equidistant ocean 
beaches, Mount Rainier. Climate 

and literate. Inquiries: Mr. D. I 
Board of Trustees, Chehalis Public 
Wash. 


far west 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4896-$5964. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
interview only. Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for agricultural research 
library. Experience in cataloging and _ reference 
needed. Library degree required. Salary range $5496 
$7008. Apply: Librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton & San Joaquin 
County has two positions open: Coordinator of Adult 
Reading and Reference Services, $6966-$8268: Chil 
dren’s Librarian, $5202-$6168. For details write Di- 
rector of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton 
& San Joaquin County, Hunter & Market Sts., Stock- 
ton 2, Calif. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. Coordinator, Children’s Ac- 
tivities. $556-$676 per month. Last day to file appli- 
cation, October 31, 1960. For application and infor- 
mation circular, write to San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, San Francisco 2. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Glendora 
near Los Angeles. Salary depends upon training 
and experience. Library science required, 
Sick leave, group insurance, Social Security. Apply— 
Mrs. Herschel Stoke, Secretary, Library Board, Glen- 
dora Public Library, Glendora, Calif. 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN: Applications are now 
newly created position in 
Center of the City of 


degree 


being accepted for this 


the new Community Library 


San Leandro, California. Starting monthly salary be- 
tween $505 and $613. The principal librarian is re- 
sponsible to the library director and will have exten- 


I he se 


developing 


sive administrative responsibilities. include 
coordinating department activities, staff 
personnel, and public relations. If you have graduated 
from a recognized college with an AB degree, com- 
pleted one year of librarianship education resulting 
in a degree in Library Science and if you have had 
three years recent, increasingly responsible work ex- 
perience as a librarian you are invited to apply. For 
details, write, wire or telephone the Personnel Office, 
City Hall, San Leandro, California, by October 14, 
1960. NEptune 8-4100 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN: To administer program of 
central library, 16 community branches, bookmobiles, 
and school branches. Circulation over 772,000. Pro- 
staff of 15; total staff of 63. Requires 
Librarian’s certificate, California 
from school 


fessional 
California County 


driver's license; graduation accredited 
of librarianship; and 5 years professional experience, 
level supervisory position in 
$595 month. 
Interviews in 
Apply to 


House, 


} years in top 
having branch system. Salary 
November 12. 1960 


including 
a library 
Inquire 
Ventura, California, 
Mahlon Turner, Personnel 
Ventura, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—\to have charge of the refer- 
ence services for the Merced County Free Library. 
(Merced County is loc ated in the center of Cali- 
fornia’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Requires gradu- 
ation recognized sup- 
plemented by one study in an 


before 
early in December 


Director. Court 


from a college or university 


vear oft graduate 
accredited library school and 2 years of full-time paid 
Salarv $376- 


medical and hos- 


experience in professional library work 
liberal vacation; sick leave; 
retirement and Social 
Personnel Depart- 
Merced, Calif. 


$458: 
pitalization insurance; county 
Apply: Merced County 
ment, Courts Building, 21st & M Sts 


Security 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LONG ISLAND, New York. or Florida. School, pub- 


hospital library Teacher-education and L.S. 
studying towards degree. B-65-W. 


lic . or 


Rates for Classified Advertising: 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


$1.00 per 


forms are required 
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enuine Wicture Covers’ 
have UNSURPASSED DETAIL” 


Yes, the boss is right. When you specify Genuine PICTURE COVERS 
you get MORE than just covers — you get reproductions of a quality 
unobtainable elsewhere — reproductions which keep their youth and newness 
after many, many circulations reproductions with detail which makes 
them come alive with interest reproductions which are so lifelike 
in color and animation, they compel immediate attention. 


There are many reasons why you should specify Genuine PICTURE COVERS 
for your next prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles are available 
Send for samples of those illustrated above and the names of the binders 


who use Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 


icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE OMLT BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK City * 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5S, NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: YUkon 1-1800 
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«you'll find it in WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia’”’ 


The question mark is a familiar symbol language more readable in World Book 
to librarians; World Book a familiar Encyclopedia. .. first in sales, quality, 
source. As experts in sources of infor- leadership. 

mation, you know the value of fine f 
reference works. In directing inquiries to 
the 20-volume World Book Encyclopedia, 
you know questions will be answered 
accurately, informatively, interestingly. 
Maps are more revealing, illustrations 
more explanatory, text more inviting, 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill 
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